PREPAREDNESS IN BELGIUM 
_ (SEE PAGE 12) 
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UMMER circulation gains added 
|_| |3/3/0/0l0_| to a steady growth proves the 


editorial success of NeEWS-WEEK. 








And editorial success is always found 
behind advertising responsiveness. 
An advertising increase of 135% 
over the first eight months of 1933 





shows that more and more advertis- 
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ers are finding the balanced news- 
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ing to important people. 
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~The Most Beautifully Bound 
SHAKESPEARE 


Ever Offered for Only $°9% 

























































ILL you let us send you for free examination—with- 

out money in advance, or any obligation—this lovely 

new volume containing ALL that Shakespeare ever 

wrote? Yes—every thrilling play, romantic sonnet, stirring 
poem—bound in the beauty that the world’s greatest treasure so 
richly deserves ! 


Here is a book exquisite enough for the most exclusive private library. 
Its luxurious cover of genuine leather is Florentine-tooled and antique 
finished, with the authentic heraldic shield of the Florentine Medici. Its 
1312 pages are set in clear type, with specially designed title page. The 
paper is opaque, non-glaring. Completely thumb-indexed for convenient 
reference. Page edges are tinted to blend with binding. 

As you will realize when you hold it in your hands, seldom has the book- 
binder’s art created so beautiful a volume. Certainly never at such a price! 


Attend World’s Greatest 





















“Opening Nights’’ 
ALL 34 PLAYS —For Less than 9c Each! 
This superb volume should be the corner- 
--ALL HIS POEMS stone of your library. With it resting in 
The € your hands, expect to discover unsuspect- 
an Semele Gs ee ed pleasures—a Shakespeare that your 
io understand pallies. 00 3 Ses schoolday type of reading may never have 
aiaad thie ; : revealed! On these vivid “first night 
a 2 openings” you will chuckle at the 
The Merchant of Venice ever-modern “‘wise-cracks” of Fal- 
gy Adonis staff, be fascinated by voluptuous 
Famed for its frank picture of Cleopatra, shudder at the in- 
A Lover's Complaint trigues of Macbeth, thrill with 
All's ‘weil That Ends’ Well Romeo in the ecstasies of love, 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream be amazed at Iago’s treachery, 
phd ob a Aeron — » step back into the whimsical 
Nuch “ado “About Nothing | world of Puck and Bottom. 
Tent g eee wnat henagas ss him! Or be enchanted with the 
The Tempest — Sonnets—or with the unbri- 
Calnanztnd serosmere.chiatma’® | died passion of “The Rape 
Romeo and Juliet of Lucrece” and “Venus and 
ing Jonn ta 
King Richard I Adonis. 
ga EE, Here, in Shakespeare, is the 
ica gree lnventedl one person who understood human 
His own crown in doubt, he de- nature as no other ever has, before 
King Henry Wi’ or since. Look in his mirror and 
King Richard 111 read yourself! 
Royal usurper, hypocrite, tyrant 
; murderer 4B eeeeeeeee 
King Henry vitt - heoail R 
fection’ wan dangerous t3' those s f WALTER J. BLACK, INC. 
Talus and Cressida i * Dept. 1610 
, L ens us a 
The Cinta Mt ate AY nothing in advance—nothing to the postman. Just clip and mail e 2 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
Taming of the Shrew 4 the coupon. Let us send you this lovely volume. Admire its beauty, wivcommer @ Gentlemen: Please send me 
| Sp — its luxurious genuine leather binding, antique finished, its crisp, clean : @ for free examination your new 
cyabling ee et pages. See for.yourself if this rediscovered Shakespeare doesn’t delight you with @ one-volume, thumb-indexed edi- 
Julius Caesar is furious adventure and passionate romance, with his dangerous intrigue, uncanny # tion of the Complete Works of 
Shakespeare the reporter makes philosophy, his humor and sly wit! Then, if you don’t agree that this volume @ SHAKESPEARE—1312 pages, 
Hamlet should be the very heart of your ay eh ee A send it back and forget the @ bound in richly. Florentine-tooled 
Titus Andronicus matter. If, however, you decide to keep it, then send us only $2.98 plus a # genuine leather and antique fin- 
| few cents postage as payment in full. Under this free examination offer # ished. I will either réturn the book 
Paces ee ot indoor og. = risk nothing. Send coupon, without money, now. TER J. # or send you $2.98 plus a few cents 
aqissbeth’s request! LACK, Inc., Dept. 1610, 2. Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. Ps postage in full payment within one 
ing Lear . 
Pericles, Prince of Tyre a 5 
The Passionate Pilgrim . a 
re Rape of shuerece eo 
x 
Sonnets—All w gh 4 @ Name 
Sranete to Sundry Notes of O58. ©. 6. Pat, OOM M4 
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THE COVER: Preparedness in Belgium: King 
Leopold, shown on his favorite mount, last 
week opened another link in Belgium’s new 
line of defense, the great‘canal named after 
his father, the late King Albert. (Under- 
wood Photo). See page 12. 
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LETTERS 





MISSOURIAN IS SHOWN: As a native New 
Yorker, I was much interested in the letter 
from Angus Jones (NEws-WEEKk, Oct. 20), 
facetiously asking how Knickerbocker Vil- 
lage can be “a stone’s throw from the city’s 
world-applauded skyscrapers,’ when it really 
lies two miles from said skyscrapers. 


Now if News-Weexk had said Knicker- 
bocker Village was two miles from the sky- 
scrapers and Mr. Jones had contended it was 
but a stone’s throw, I might understand. 
Doubtless from the vantage point of dis- 
tant St. Louis, two miles in New York 
would look like a stone’s throw. But, as it 
happens, News-WEExK is right and Mr. Jones 
is wrong. 

The next time he visits New York I 
suggest that he visit Knickerbocker Village. 
It is but a few blocks from the 24-story, 580- 
foot tall Municipal Building and the new sky- 
scrapers rising in Foley Square just to the 
north of the Municipal Building. And if Mr. 
Jones doesn’t consider these skyscrapers, may 
I point out that the village is just on a line 
with the Woolworth Building, about half a 
mile—and not two miles—away. 

Cuar_es C. BREEN 

New York City 


VETERAN’S WOMEN: That is hot news 
about the war veterans on page 11 (NeEws- 
WeEEK, Oct. 20). You say that Commander 
Hayes speaks “for nearly 1,000,000 war vet- 
erans and their 1,000,000 voting women- 
folk.” I take that to mean that all of them 
are married, which is a fine thing. 

Joun GRIMES 

Chicago, IIl. 


Editorial Note: Mr. Grimes takes it wrong. 
Veterans are no more married than other 
people, but they sometimes have other female 
relations: mothers, daughters, their sisters 
and their cousins (whom they reckon by the 
dozens) and their aunts, 


THE MILAN WINK: I am not given to the 
composition of “letters to the editor,” but 
one story in your issue of Oct. 13 struck me 
as.s@curious that I cannot resist calling 
your attention to it, On page 15, under the 
heading “Italy” is an account of Mussolini’s 


recent speech at Milan. After quoting his 
reference to improved Franco-Italian rela- 
tions you say: “The audience roared ap- 
plause ;’’ and then go on to refer to his com- 
pliment to their intelligence. 


I have no documentary proof at hand, but 
my understanding of the incident was that 
when Mussolini referred to Italy’s relation 
with France, the audience roared not with 
applause but with laughter, and that his men- 
tion of their intelligence was a cynical ac- 
knowledgement of the hollow nature of the 
new Franco-Italian friendship. I suppose 
this is not very important, but if I am right 
you have rather distorted the whole point of 
the incident. 


I must apologize for finding such picayune 
fault, but it is only because I admire your 
paper so much that I would hate to see it fall 
into erratic reportorial habits. 


H. B. MurKLAND 
New York City 


Editorial Note: Mr. Murkland’s memory 
did not fail. One news service carried a 
story that Premier Mussolini’s Milan audi- 
tors on Oct. 6 howled with laughter when II 
Duce mentioned Franco-Italian rapproche- 
ment. It was suggested that Il Duce winked. 
Other correspondents made no mention of 
such an incident. News-WEeExK received of- 
ficial denial by cable that it had occurred. 


VOW BROKEN: I have always said that 
I never would write an unsolicited testi- 
monial and [| have stuck to this resolve until 
I am past 60 years of age. 

However I have weakened, and what I in- 
tend to say about your magazine is offered 
because I feel that it is justly due and for 
no other reason. 


Out here in the country the arrival of 
News-WeEErkK on Saturday is one of the big 
events of the week. ; 

I might almost say the big eVent. 

With our small part in the world’s affairs, 
we are well compensated for living in the 
country, with your wonderful -magazine. 

I find it is as hard to save a little of it for 
Sunday as it is to “save.a wee bit in the botzs 
tle for the morning.” (With respects to Mr. 
H. Lauder.) 

C. E.-DAvENPORT 

Fontana, Calif. yee 
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What finer gift? 


Kit does not 
include Toilet 
Articles 


100 years from now this 


Solid Leather 
Hamley Kit 


can be a priceless heirloom 


@ Made of the very finest, oak tanned natural 
cowhide money can buy . . . no flimsy paste 
board imitation leather one so often sees in lug- 
gage today. Built by Hamley cowboy saddle 
craftsmen, this handy toilet kit actually becomes 
more beautiful with age. With average use it will 
easily last a century! Easy to pack, it holds all 
of your favorite toilet articles . . . no loops or 
gadgets. Several sizes and models from which to 
choose, but the most popular is size 914 x 414 x 
2%, $6.50 postpaid—or buy one at any good 
shop. Your money refunded if you are not more 
than pleased. Write Hamley & Company, saddle- 
makers since 1883, Pendleton, Oregon. 


To be sure you get a genuine Hamley Kit 
look for the name and saddle trade-mark, 


HAMLEY fg KIT 


MADE LIKE A FINE COWBOY SADDLE 


OF cenune fo. id feather 


THOROUGH 
NEWS COVERAGE 








News — Events of national and 
international significance— 
briefly, impartially told. 


Background —F acts, new an 
old that add clarity and mean- 
ing to the news. 


Milustrations — News 
graphs that picture the facts. 
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Read News-Week Regularly 
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: F. D. Pratt, Circulation Manager, 


; News-Week, 1270 6th Avenue, 
s New York, N. Y. 


t Please enter my subscription to News- 
! Week for one year ($1), and send 
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¢OP 


of this fine edition of the last trilogy by 


JOHN GALS WORTHY 


END::: CHAPTE 


including in one volume his last three novels 
MAID IN WAITING « FLOWERING WILDERNESS « ONE MORE RIVER 








NGLAND was clearly at the end of one era 
E and in the opening years of another when 
John Galsworthy died last year, and there is little 
doubt that by future generations his work will be 
considered the truest representation of the Eng- 
land that has just passed—of an England which 
he himself recognized we shall never see again. 
All his most important novels were done in 
groups Master-craftsman that he was, each was 
a finished—and always a dramatic—story in itself ; 
but cach, it later appeared, fitted with an added 
significance into a larger whole. Thus it seemed 
inevitable and natural—and not a mere publisher's 
feat—for all the early Forsyte novels to be brought 
out in one volume as THE FORSYTE SAGA; and for 
the later novels about the young Forsytes to come 
out in one volume as A MODERN COMEDY; and 
once again it is fitting that his last three books 
about the aristocratic Cherrells should now be 
published as END OF THE CHAPTER. It includes 
his last three novels—Maid in Waiting, Flower- 
ing Wilderness and One More River. Together 
they tell the story of various members of the 
Cherrell family, to whom the author turned when 
he had finished gathering the threads left loose 
by the many Forsytes. Galsworthy shared with 
Thackeray, of all English authors, the ability to 
portray individuals sharply in all three dimen- 
sions, and at the same time have them typify the 
society in which they belong. In this, his last great 
work, he portrayed English aristocracy as a class 
at its realest, if not at its best, 





THE THREE 
NOVELS IN 
THIS VOL. 
UME SOLD 
SEPARATE. 
LY FOR A 
TOTAL OF 
$7.50. 
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WHY WE OFFER TO GIVE THIS BOOK TO YOU 


- FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


HE explanation of this unusual opportunity to booklovers is that close 

to 50,000 copies of this book are at present being distributed, as a book- 

dividend, among Book-of-the-Month Club members. A few thousand 
additional copies were printed for possible new members, as a good way to 
illustrate one of the things this enterprise is now doing for the more discerning | 
book readers of the country. For several years now, close to $1,000,000 worth of | 
free books EACH YEAR have been apportioned among the Club’s members; these 
book-dividends are books, old and new, like this Galsworthy trilogy, which no 
person with a well-rounded personal library would want to be without. 


What we here propose to you is this: mail the 
inquiry coupon below to us, and a copy of this 
fine edition of END OF THE CHAPTER will im- 
mediately be put aside in your name. In the 
meantime, a booklet will at once be sent to you 
outlining in detail how the Club operates and 
the many things (aside from the valuable book- 
dividends its members earn) it is doing for the 
book-readers of the country. 

Study this at your leisure; have the members 
of your family do likewise; you may be surprised, 
for instance, to learn that belonging to the Club 
does not mean you have to pay any fixed sum 
each year; nor, as many people imagine, that you 
are obliged to take one book every month (you 
may take as few as four a year); mor even that 
you are obliged in any month to take the specific 
book-of-the-month selected by the judges. You 
have complete freedom of choice at all times, 
and yet, by an ingenious system, you are com- 
pletely insured against missing those particular 
important new books that you are very anxious 
to read at once, or to have in your library for 


more leisurely reading, but which, at present, time 
and again you simply neglect to get. Moreover, 
you are kept completely informed at all times by 
a monthly system of reports, and without a cent 
of expense, about all the important new books. 

After reading this booklet we send you, if you 
decide to join the Club, the free copy of END OF 
THE CHAPTER being held in your name will at 
oace be shipped to you. 

That it is well worth your while, as a book 
reader and book buyer, at least to look into this 
matter will perhaps be indicated by this one re- 
markable fact: close to 100,000 families —the 
intellectual élite of the country—now get most- 
of their books through the Book-of-the-Month 
Club; and of these tens of thousands of people 
not a single one was induced to join by a sales 
man; every one of them joined upon their own 
initiative, upon the recommendation of friends 
who were members, or after simply reading—as 
we ask you to do—the bare facts about the many 
ways in which membership in the Club benefits: 
you as a book-reader and book-buyer. 











Name... 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INc. 2310 
386 Fourtu Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


|: send me without cost, a booklet outlining how 
the Book-of-the-Month Club operates. This request involves 
me in no obligation to subscribe to your service. 









Address 





City... 





Books shipped to © Canadian embers through Book-ofthe- Month ‘Club 
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NOT ONE SIOEWALL FAILURE 
WITH TRIPLE PROTECTED SILVERTOWN’ 











WE TESTED DOZENS 
OF TRUCK TIRES. 
ORDINARY CONSTRUCTION 
BROKE DOWN. NOT ONE 
TRIPLE PROTECTED 
SIDEWALL FAILED ! 


“Get this new tire . .. proved safer 


from “Failure Zone” 


O ONE ever built a truck tire 
like this before! Truckers 

everywhere had been complaining 
that their tires went to pieces in the 
sidewall. 80% of premature fail- 
ures occurred in the sidewall ‘*Fail- 
ure Zone.” 
Goodrich engineers rolled up their 
shirt sleeves—went to work. They 
built an utterly different kind of 
truck tire. A tire with Triple Pro- 
tection in the sidewall. 
Laboratory tests were startling! 
Road tests made old-time tire men 
blink their eyes. Here’s what hap- 
pened: 
Many tires were built, half of each 
with ordinary construction, half 
with the new Triple Protection. 
Mounted on heavily loaded trucks, 
these tires were given the ride of 
their lives. Day after day over 
rough, bumpy roads—hundreds of 
miles—thousands. Every tire was 


Coodrich %4 


run until it failed. Every tire failed 
in the sidewall. Every tire failed in 
the half made the ordinary way! 
Not a single break occurred in the 
sections having Triple Protection! 
That’s the kind of tire you need to 
avoid delayed deliveries, lost time 
and big repair bills. Here are the 
three features that make these sav- 
ings possible: 
1 PLY FLEX—a new, tough, sturdy rubber 
material with greater resistance to stretch. 
A layer of Plyflex in the sidewall distributes 


stresses and strains—prevents ply separation 
checks local weakness. 


PLY-LOC K—the new Goodrich way of 

locking the plies about the bead. Anchoring 

them in place. Positive protection against the 
short plies tearing loose above the bead. 

100% FULL-FLOATING CORD—Each cord 

is surrounded by rubber. With ordinary cross- 

woven fabric, when the cords touch each 
other, they rub—get hot—break. In Silvertowns, 
there are no cross cords. No friction. 


No Extra Cost 
Why take chances when—at no 
extra cost—you can secure Triple 
Protected Silvertowns? See your 
Goodrich truck tire dealer today. 


Ono 


Blow-outs 





ONLY GOODRICH 
Mi GIVES YOU THIS 
=i 3-WAY PROTECTION 





FREE! “sec 


A copy of the Silvertown Safety 
Manual for Truck Operators is 
yours for the asking. How to 
cut accidents. How to win free 
Safety Awards. Save money. 
Write Department T-152, The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 





wt Silvertowns 
FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES 
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AVIATION « Earth’s Distances Shrivel as Melbourne Race 
Flyers Cut Air Travel From Britain to Australia to Two Days 


Geologists say the world is slowly 
shrinking. As if dissatisfied with na- 
ture’s snail-slow pace, flying men last 
week-end shriveled a portion of the 
globe to a third of its normal size. 
They were contestants in the hazardous 
London-Melbourne air race. Steady 
nerves and finely tuned planes carried 
these men over thousands of miles of 
land and water faster than human be- 
ings had ever traversed like distances 
before. 

The men who set thousands of Aus- 
tralians at Essendon Race Track to 
cheering on Tuesday were two British- 
ers, C. W. A. Scott and T. Campbell 
Black. When their sleek de Havilland 
plane flashed between the finish 
pylons with only one motor function- 
ing, they took their places with avi- 
ation’s great. Their elapsed time be- 
tween two of the world’s most widely 
separated cities was 2 days 22 hours 
59 minutes. Their average speed, in- 
cluding time on the ground, was 159 
miles an hour over the 11,325-mile 
course. 

For the richest and most difficult 
race in all aviation history niheteen 
planes lined up last Saturday morning 
on Mildenhall Airport, 60 miles north 
of London. As a poppy-red sun rose 








Signal for the Start of the London-Melbourne Race at Mildenhall Airport 


over low Suffolk hills, the acting Lord 
Mayor of London, Sir Alfred Bower, 
waved a white handkerchief. Out of 
one of the two lines of planes before 
him shot the British de Havilland Comet 
of Great Britain’s favorite flyers, Jim 
and Amy Mollison. Wheeling over the 
field, Captain Jim headed the sharp 
nose of his ship toward Australia. 


Forty-five seconds later two Ameri- 
can flyers, dapper Col. Roscoe Turner 
and stolid Clyde Pangborn, shot out of 
the ranks in their swift Boeing. Scott 
and Black in their de Havilland soon 
followed. In fifteen minutes twenty 
planes carrying 47 men and women of 
seven nations were in the air. 


ENTRANTS: For the victors there was 
glory and a share in the $75,000 in 
prizes offered by Sir MacPherson Rob- 
ertson, Australian candy maker. For 
others there was danger, heartbreak- 
ing and trouble, and death along the way. 

Of the planes entered, Great Britain 
had nine; the United States three; the 
Netherlands, Australia, and New Zea- 
land two each, and New Guinea and 
Denmark one each. The majority of the 
planes were tuned-up stock models. Ex- 
ceptions were the three British de 
Havilland Comets. 


With a canny eye to future profits de 
Havilland months ago started building 
special ships for the race. The com- 
pany knew a spectacular victory would 
make salesmen’s briefcases bulge with 
orders. 

The three Comets, flown by Scott and 
Black, Amy and Jim Mollison, and Lt. 
Cathcart Jones and Ken Waller, could 
cruise at 200 miles an hour. Further- 
more, they had sufficient fuel range-to 
fly non-stop between the control points 
—Baghdad, Allahabad, Singapore, Dar- 
win, and Charleville. 

That the advantage was with these 
swift planes soon became evident. The 
first ship to skim the mud fence that 
surrounds Baghdad Airport, 2,551 miles 
from London, was the Mollisons’ Comet. 
They had averaged 200 miles an hour 
over Belgium, Germany, the Balkans, 
and Turkey. 

When Scott landed his Comet at 
Baghdad, he complained bitterly of the 
dust. The dust that the former Royal 
Air Force heavyweight boxing cham- 
pion sucked into his lungs had been 
kicked up by the Mollisons who had 
taken off for India a few minutes 
before. 

At this quarter-way post four en- 
trants were out in front—the Mollisons, 
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Scott and Black, Pangborn and Turner, 
and Koene Dirk Parmentier, crack pi- 
lot of the Royal Dutch Airlines. Par- 
mentier, who flew Dutch planes 
regularly along the Amsterdam-Ba- 
tavia route, was driving a fast Ameri- 
can-built Douglas plane. 

The first major casualty was that 
of the leading Mollisons. At Karachi, 
India, they spent precious hours repair- 
ing a damaged landing gear. Over 
Jodhpur they lost their way. When 
they dropped down into Allahabad, one 
of their motors was irreparably dead, 
they were out of the race. 

Meanwhile, the three other leaders 
kept the same relative order in which 
they had arrived at Baghdad. But the 
distance between them lengthened. 

At Allahabad Scott was five hours 
ahead of Parmentier and thirteen hours 
ahead of Turner. Over the Straits Set- 
tlements Scott was thirteen hours ahead 
of Parmentier and fifteen ahead of 
Turner. 

From Singapore the intrepid Briton, 
who has three times sworn off Eng- 
land-Australia racing (he held the rec- 
ord in 1931), roared out over the Java 
Sea—the race’s most hazardous jump. 
Above the shark-infested Timor Sea one 
of his Gypsy motors coughed, then 
stopped. Beautiful flying brought him 
safely into Darwin in Northern Aus- 
tralia—the point to which most pre- 
vious flights. were made. His elapsed 
time was 2 days 4 hours (previous rec- 
ord; 6 days, 18 hours). His over-all 
average up to that point was 176 miles 
an hour. 


STRAGGLERS AND CASUALTIES: While 
the Winners hurtled toward the finish- 
ing line, the»trail was scattered with 
less. fortunate airmen.. In Bucharest, 
Jdequeline Cochrane, pretty American 
entry, fumed with rage. A damaged 
landing gear had forced her plane, the 
QED, from the race. In Foggia, Italy, 
lay the bodies of Flying Officer Harold 
Gilman and J..¥. C. Baines, burned to 
a crisp when their big Fairey Fox 
crashed. 

In the handicap division (first prize: 
$10,000) aviators progressed more slow- 
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T. Campbell Black (Left) and C. W. A. Scott, Winners of Avia- 
tion’s Greatest Prize, Who Did 11,325 Miles in 2 Days, 22 Hours 


ly. With time spent on the ground not 
counted against them, they could afford 
leisurely meals and comfortable beds. 


Sponsor: Keenest of the thousands 
of spectators who jammed into Essen- 
don Race Track to greet the flyers was 
a powerfully built, Australian-born 
Scotsman, Sir MacPherson Robertson. 
The successful 74-year-old candy manu- 
facturer was king for a day. It was his 
race. He put up the $75,000 prize 
money. One prize cup contained $2,500 
worth of wrought gold. 

The hawk-nosed Scotsman’s expen- 
sive prizes were only a drop in the 
$400,000 bucket of cash he gave to the 
State of Victoria last year as a one- 
hundredth birthday present. The re- 
mainder went to build Melbourne a 
new girl’s high school and an ornate 
new bridge for a beautiful boulevard 
along the Yarra River. 

Sir MacPherson’s career is an Hora- 
tio Alger story. In 1860 he started 
from scratch in Ballarat, some 70 miles 
west of Melbourne. When he was a 
baby, his poor and undistinguished par- 
ents returned to their native Scotland 
for a few years. There at the age of 
11 he used to earn twopence a day 
after school by lathering the faces of 
a barber’s customers. 

He was still in his ’teens when the 
Robertson family moved back to Aus- 


tralia. He wanted money and he want- . 


ed a business. So he appropriated a 
corner of the fam‘*ly bathroom, bor- 
rowed a large saucepan from his 
mother, and started making candy 
mice. His brazier was a perforated nail 
can; his ladle was improvised from a 
jam tin. In a year or two he stopped 
door-to-door peddling of his products 
and rented a small shop. Customers 
had to come to him. 

Friends knew him to be the stub- 
born possessor of & one-track mind: 


- That mind he. concentrated “on choco- 


lates and toffee, His full-chested pride in 
the superiority of his product over that 
of ‘competitors amounted almost to a 
ménia. As his factories expanded— 
under the trade name of ‘MacRobert- 
son”—to their present floor space of 35 
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acres, he continued to administer the 
business personally. He has voweg 
never to relinquish that control as long 
as he lives. 

Vast MacRobertson cane fields jn 
North Queensland provide the tons of 
sugar that go into his $20,000,000 
business. Box factories, printing plants, 
and a large advertisement-making art 
department are included in the organi- 
zation. All over Australia signs and 
posters cry the virtues of “MacRob- 
ertson’s Milk Kisses” and “Old Gold 
Chocolates.” 

The candy factories proper are his 
greatest passion. The white-haired, 
white-mustached Scotsman boasts that 
he can fill any position in his plants, 
He claims he knows how to run every 
machine better than the hired operator, 
If visitors doubt his statements, he 
will take off his coat, loosen his 
starched collar, and give a demonstra- 
tion of his ability. 

At his beautiful home in Kew, just 
outside Melbourne’s business section, 
“Square Mile City,” Sir MacPherson 
maintains two of the finest croquet 
lawns in Australia. He considers the 
game an ideal mental exercise—“bil- 
liards on grass.” He doesn’t like to 
travel. He says he “hated” two trips 
he made around the world. He would 
rather train his prize horses to do 
circus tricks. 

MacRobertson’s is a family business. 
The founder’s eldest son, now 35, ad- 
ministers the printing section of the 
factory. Another son, 16, will go to 
work as soon as he graduates from 
Melbourne University. A grandson who 
applied for a job was sent to the boiler 
room. “Start ’em at the bottom,” said 
Sir MacPherson. 

The most pronounced manifestation 
of his personal pride lies in his stub- 
born refusal to incorporate. his com- 
pany. He owns it completely and calls 
it merely MacRoberston, Confectionery 
Manufacturers. Therefore the govern- 
ment classes his earnings as derived 
from “personal exertion.” All earnings 
under that head suffer the highest tax 
rate in the country. If he incorporated, 
he would pay thousands of pounds less 
a year than his present assessment. 

Sir MacPherson realizes that after 
his death the government’s succession 
and probate taxes will take about a 
third of what he leaves. Rather than 
let his wealth go to pay routine official 
expenses, he determined to give part 
of it to the government for special 
purposes that would perpetuate his 
name. 

In 1928 he financed a motor explora- 
tion trip, which made the circuit of 
Australia. The next year he backed 
the British Australian and New Zea- 
land Antarctic Expedition. His gener- 
osity brought him into the public eye 
and the honor of having an icy piece 
of the Antarctic named MacRobertson’s 


“Land. In 1932 he was knighted. 


His contributions to both these vel 
tures went tax-free. But with his re- 


- ¢ent centenary gift to the State of Vic- 


toria, he had no such luck. On his $400, 
000 bequest the Commonwealth Govern: 
ment of Australia apologetically levied 
$160,000 in taxes. 
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AGRICULTURE: ‘Santa Claus”? Ickes Shuts 


Off Water; Thirsty Arizonans Burn Him in Effigy 


Arizonans who own parts of the 
dusty alkaline desert north of Phoenix 
find their acres of little profit. Yet they 
know it is good soil. All they need to 
turn their desolate lands into lush 
green fields is water. 

A year ago some of the settlers 
licked their, sun-dried lips in anticipa- 
tion. In Washington Secretary of the 
Interior Harold Ickes announced a 
grant of $4,000,000 to start work on a 
dam across the Verde River. Further 
funds were to follow, until $18,912,000 
had been spent on a huge reservoir 
project. Arizona farmers lovingly 
hailed the hard-working Cabinet Mem- 
ber as a Santa Claus. 

Last week their love changed to hate. 
All night long in the desert near Phoe- 
nix a group of irate homesteaders 
worked silently beside a giant saguaro 
cactus. In the morning beneath the 
grotesque form of the cactus hung the 
equally grotesque products of their 
grim labor—three figures dangling in 
hangman’s nooses. 

Two of the fully dressed dummies 
caricatured their Santa Claus, Secre- 
tary Ickes, and Arizona’s Governor, 


B. B. Moeur. The third, in a flowing 
dress and a massive, tumbled wig, 
represented Congresswoman Isabella 
Greenway. 

Change of heart in the desert fol- 
lowed change of decision in Washing- 
ton. Bureau of Reclamation engineers 
reported the project uneconomic and 
impractical. Secretary Ickes, conse- 
quently, rescinded the grant. 

All day automobiles turned in from 
the dust-clouded Phoenix road to park 
on the edge of a natural depression 
where the dummies swayed. No one 
touched a match to the dry mesquite 
branches piled on the ground for a 
funeral pyre. The angry farmers want- 
ed everybody to see the objects of 
their indignation. 

Not until nightfall of the second day 
did flames flicker up, swell to a bril- 
liant pillar, and consume the three ef- 
figies. The sudden brightness revealed 
400 silent spectators. When the flames 
died, the 400 silently vanished. 

Chief benefit from the dam project 
would have gone to Phoenix’s 29,000 
inhabitants and 1,300 settlers on the 
80,000 acres where irrigation water 
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would flow. The settlers’ fields would 
have turned into flourishing citrus 
groves. 

Opponents of the dam included big 
California and Florida citrus growers, 
who feared their markets would be 
flooded should Arizona’s soil be wa- 
tered. Private power interests also 
fought against the project, which would 
have furnished 30,000 kilowatts of 
cheap electricity. 

Secretary Ickes explained that since 
copper mines near the dam site do not 
plan to reopen, there would be no 
market for these kilowatts. But the 
waterless farmers refused to give him 
credit for good faith. One of the plac- 
ards identifying the swaying figures 
cried: “Ickes, Friend of the Power 
Trust.” 


& 
MARIHUANA: A Thriving N. Y. 


“Loco” Farm Now an Ash Heap 


Private Evans swore softly, lit one of 
his cigarettes, and wished Privates 
Mason and McCloskey would hurry 
back to help him peel potatoes. The 
three men had been detailed to kitchen 
police three weeks earlier by their com- 
manding officer at Governors Island, 
United States Army post off the south- 
ern tip of Manhattan Island. Last 
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week Mason and McCloskey went on a 
24-hour leave, putting the whole burden 
of potato-peeling on Private Evans. 

Before going on leave, Mason and 
McCloskey begged Evans to tell them 
where he got his cigarettes. They were 
not ordinary smokes; they had dope in 
them that gave a man a pleasant kick. 
Evans refused. Finally, because his 
fellow potato-peelers proved such good 
fellows, he mentioned an address in 
Brooklyn. “Ask for Mack,” he told 
them. 

Privates Mason and McCloskey prom- 
ised secrecy—but they took with them 
to “Mack’s place” three motors full of 
police, Still in army uniforms, the two 
entered a six-story tenement building 
and found two men in a dingy room 
rolling cigarettes. They handed over 
$2 for a package. Theh they snapped 
“You’re under arrest!” and identified 
themselves as members of the narcotic 
squad. They had gone to Governors 
Island to find out why some soldiers 
were in a dazed condition at morning 
drill. 

A block from the tenement, com- 
pletely hidden by surrounding build- 
ings, the raiding party of fifteen de- 
tectives and police officials found the 
cigarette-rollers’ supply of dope. In a 
junk-littered field about an acre in size 
grew a large patch of marihuana, 
known to addicts as the loco weed. 
Pharmacists call it cannabis indica. 
Narcotic squad officials estimated the 
patch to be worth $50,000 and pro- 
nounced it the largest ever found as far 
north as New York. The three-foot- 
high weed grows wild in Mexico and 
Southwestern States. 

Detectives Mason and McCloskey re- 
ceived congratulations from their su- 
periors for bringing to light the origin 
of the dope which had recently found 
its way into Harlem dives and among 
Uncle Sam’s soldiers. 

Cigarettes made from loco weed sell 
for as high as 25 cents apiece. Two of 
the cigarettes produce an exhilarating 
“jag’”’ which lasts several hours. If 
used to excess maniacal delirium over- 
takes the victim. Reputed a powerful 


Samuel Dickstein (Center), Investi- 
gator of Nazi Activities in America 
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THE PRESIDENT: 

Continued conferences with business leaders. 
Discussed the political outlook with a score 
of Democratic nominees from various 
States. 

DEPARTMENTS: 

Secretary of State Hull served notice that 
the United States, in its reciprocal trade 
negotiations, would not tolerate artificial 
tariff boosts by other countries for pur- 
poses of driving sharp bargains. 

Labor Department reported industrial em- 
ployment had fallen off 4.7 per cent dur- 
ing September and payrolls had declined 
6.8 per cent. Secretary Perkins ascribed 
the drop to the textile strike. 

AGENCIES: 

Securities and Exchange Commission put 60 
investigators to work on drive to curb 
stock and bond swindlers. 

Relief Administrator Hopkins announced 
government would start construction work 
immediately on twelve widely scattered 
homestead projects, where destitute fam- 
ilies may obtain work in factories and buy 
homes at a “very, very cheap’’ rate. 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 

(Week ended Oct. 18) 
PPOUTETITITITT TTT TTT Te $38,699,108.60 
Expenditures .cccccccccccccecs $214,599,695.76 
Balance ...ccccccccccccccccs + $1,913,493,554.08 
Deficit, fiscal yearececcsccecsess $841,545,939.25 
Public debt ccccccccccccccce $27,185,545,198.08 


Receipts 





aphrodisiac, many crimes of vicious as- 
sault are laid to its use. When grazing 
horses in the Southwest nibble the 
stuff, they go stark mad. 

Last week as_ tenement-dwellers 
leaned from their windows, newsreel 
cameras focused on piles of the up- 
rooted marihuana. Officials poured 
gallons of gasoline on the piles, and 
soon they blazed merrily, signaling the 
destruction of the loco weed farm in the 
heart of New York City. 


e 
NAZIS: “Heil Hitlers!’ and Bad 
Blood Wind Up Alien Inquiry 


On West Forty-fourth Street, a 
stone’s throw from Manhattan’s Great 
White Way, stands the staid and 
mournful building of the New York Bar 
Association. Last week its austere 
marble hall, lined with statues of great 
ancient and revered American law- 
givers, echoed to strangely inappropri- 


INTERNATIONAL 
Heinz Spanknoebel, Nazi Organizer, 
Who Disappeared During the Inquiry 


ate shouts of “Heil Hitler! Heil Hitler 

Just off the hall, in the chamber 
where many a headline-making inquiry 
has been staged, 200 German-Americans 
raised their right arms in Nazi salute, 
Up front sat Representatives John Mc. 
Cormack of Massachusetts and Samuel] 
Dickstein of New York, chairman and 
vice chairman of the special Con. 
gressional Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

Had the granite bust of Thomas 
Jefferson come to life, it could not have 
scowled more furiously than did the 
two Congressmen. Vainly they tried to 
bring to an orderly close their public 
hearings on Nazi activities in the 
United States. All day Friends of the 
New Germany, who had jammed the 
paneled room since early morning, 
jeered and booed. Someone cut the 
microphone wires carrying testimony 
to the radio audience. 

Finally pro-Nazi shouts swelled to 
such volume that Chairman McCormack 
angrily adjourned the hearing. ‘Heil 
Hitler!” reverberated through the build- 
ing. ‘Down with Dickstein!” chanted 
Hitlerites as police began herding them 
out into the streets. 

“The chair is aware,” shouted Mr, 
McCormack above the din, ‘“‘that Anton 
Hegele, New York leader of the Friends 
of the New Germany, urged members 
to come here today for the purpose of 
making a disturbance.” The public 
hearings were over, he said, and the 
committee would submit a report of its 
findings to Congress in January. 

The hearings had been held inter- 
mittently since June. Mr. Dickstein, 
who sponsored the investigation, re- 
fused to head the committee because he 
thought a non-Jew should conduct the 
inquiry. But he unhesitatingly pre- 
dicted: “The revelations will shock the 
country.” 

Evidence was produced to show that 
there were strong Nazi organizations 
and youth camps scattered over the 
Land of Liberty, and that Hitler had 
propaganda agents working in this 
country. Last week testimony pur- 
ported to prove that German Ambassa- 


INTERNATIONAL 
Goose-Stepping in a New Jersey 
Training Camp for Young Nazis 
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dor Hans Luther’s presence in this 
country was “in violation of inter- 
national law,” because he represented 
the Nazi party as well as the German 
Government. 

One witness testified that Heinz 
Spanknoebel, Nazi organizer in Ameri- 
ca, who disappeared when Federal 
agents sought him last year, had been 
kidnaped and taken to Germany by 
Hitler agents to prevent him from dis- 
closing his activities. Despite these 
revelations no collective gasp came 
from the American people. 

Late last week reporters cornered 
Chairman McCormack and asked if he 
thought the Nazi movement in America 
was of threatening proportions. “The 
movement,” he replied, “is nowhere 
near as strong as it was.” 


e 
LABOR: G. M. Workers Get “Bill 
Of Rights” From A. P. Sloan 


Burdened postmen one morning last 
week tramped to the front doors of 
130,000 employes of the giant General 
Motors Corp. in Detroit. In each mail 
box they deposited a message. No mat- 
ter how humble his position in the 
$1,000,000,000 company, every worker 
received a letter signed by Alfred P. 
Sloan Jr., president of the firm which 
makes half the cars sold in this country. 

Employes read with interest: “The 
management is convinced that, given 
sincere and patient effort on both sides, 
there is no reason why problems arising 
out of relationships with-employes can- 
not be satisfactorily adjusted within the 
organization.” 

Union-wise employes realized before 
they finished reading that they held in 
their handsea frank argument for com- 
pany unionism as opposed to collective 
bargaining by outside agents. 

Mr. Sloan considered his announce- 
ment a “bill of rights.” In essence it 
was a reiteration of the attitude he and 
other manufacturers assumed last 
March when the automobile employes 
threatened to walk out. 

The settlement reached then, after 
feverish conferences between President 
Roosevelt, labor leaders, and motor 
makers, scotched the strike scare only 
temporarily. The agreement failed to 
clarify the controversial section Sec- 
tion 7 (a) of the National Recovery 
Act. At that time the President con- 
doned company unions so long as they 
were not dominated by executives in 
“the front office.” Mr. Sloan crypti- 
— remarked: “All’s well that end’s 
well.” 

At its recent annual convention in 
San Francisco the American Federation 
of Labor concluded that all was not 
well. The members passed resolutions 
to push vertical unions. They adopted 
the slogan: “Organize the unorgan- 
ized” and selected the motor industry 
4S one of the chief objectives of their 
attack. Labor leaders felt that General 
Motor’s announcement was a retort to 
the impending flurry of federation 
activity, 

Workers, concerned most with jobs 
and wages, looked warily at overtures 
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California Is Today a Land of Political Posters: This Sign 
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Tells How Upton Sinclair Has Split the Democratic Party 


from both sides. For the most part 
they were contented. But veteran ob- 
servers of labor maneuvers were con- 
vinced that when the production curve 
rises in January and a strike can halt 
dividend-earning assembly lines, the 
A. F. of L. will intensify its efforts to 
unionize this key industry. 

Next month the automobile code 
comes up for renewal. Both sides in 
Detroit foresee the possibility of a bit- 
ter dispute. Employers want the “merit 
clause” retained. Unionists would like 
to see it dropped. Substantially, it 
provides that unions may not interfere 
with employers who discharge men for 
lack of merit. Unionists claim “lack 
of merit” can be trumped up against 
any active union worker whom the 
management finds troublesome. 

If the unions develop enough power 
to kill that vital clause, serious re- 
percussions may result. The automotive 
industry will probably pool its strength 
and refuse to renew its code covenant. 


POLITICS: 700 Miles of Debate 


Over Sinclair in California 


Last week the State of California re- 
sembled a 700-mile-long debating so- 
ciety. The bone of contention was Up- 
ton Sinclair. Thousands praised him; 
other thousands flayed him. Billboards 
blazoned the highways with his writ- 


ings. Newspapers bulged with column 
after column of denunciation. Old 
people, young people, sane people, and 
fanatics argued about him. If there 
was any other personality in the State 
other than Sinclair, nobody knew it. 

Meanwhile the sharp-featured, gentle- 
voiced ex-Socialist who stole the Demo- 
cratic nomination for Governor from 
under the noses of the party regulars 
went into hiding. A year of steady 
campaigning, started before regular 
politicians had given a thought to the 
1934 elections, had left him worn and 
weary. Leaving fellow Californians to 
haggle over him, he retired to a quiet 
seashore house in the Palos Verdes dis- 
trict of Los Angeles. 

Into the State from all parts of the 
country scooted newspaper correspond- 
ents to interpret the California political 
campaign. Here was an avowed and 
open opponent of capitalism running as 
the regular Democratic candidate for 
Governor of a State with close to 
6,000,000 inhabitants. Here was an 
election for which more voters had 
registered than ever before in the 
State’s history. Total registration was 
3,140,114, greater by 251,101 than that 
for the 1932 Presidential election. That, 
in itself, was news. 

The visiting correspondents found 
Sinclair had drawn his supporters from 
three groups. The State’s 1,000,000 in- 
habitants without money or jobs, aug- 
mented by others not yet quite broke, 
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hailed the candidate who, if elected, 
plans to redistribute wealth and eventu- 
ally to eliminate private property. 
Many cultists and novelty-lovers saw 
in EPIC a new “cause.” Finally, the 
Sinclair ranks were swelled by soberer 
men and women who have no love for 
Gov. Frank Merriam, Republican candi- 
date and friend of California’s business 
interests. 

Against this heterogeneous but vote- 
powerful army fought a strong opposi- 
tion — California’s business leaders, 
newspapers, and conservatives of both 
major parties. When California bonds 
and securities declined in price, the 
newspapers cried that the “flight of 
capitcl” was caused by fear of Sin- 
clair’s election. When the prices rose 
again, they claimed it proved that Sin- 
clair’s strength was waning. 

In other years the Fall influx of 
motorists has been accepted as a.com- 
pliment to the California climate. This 
year it is attributed to Sinclair. Mer- 
riam supporters claimed that one-fifth 
of the new arrivals were jobless and 
moneyless, attracted by Sinclair anti- 
capitalism. 

Commercial advertising all but van- 
ished from billboards. In its place were 
excerpts from Sinclair writings, care- 
fully arranged to show he is against 
religion, against marriage, against 
many other institutions dear to the vot- 
ing public. Sinclair denied the charges. 

The entire country watched the grow- 
ing excitement of California voters in 
the greatest test of radical doctrine this 
country has yet seen. Unruffled, the 
man who started all the argument 
stuck to his analysis: 

“Income is going to be redistributed 
in the United States by one of two 
methods, either by legal enactments, or 
by violent revolution ... We have not 
much longer in which to make the 
choice.” 


“GRAND NATIONAL:” Warburg Lists 
in U. S. “Steeplechase” 


In moments not occupied by his du- 
ties as vice chairman of the Bank of 
the Manhattan Co., James Paul War- 
burg, 38, has written popular songs and 
poems. This Wednesday the onetime 
Brain Truster indulged his literary tal- 
ents in Philadelphia. He told staid 
members of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science the story of 
a horse race. His running account: 

“The name of the first horse is 
‘National Bankruptcy.’ It was sired 
by the black stallion ‘Inflation’ out of 
the fast mare ‘Reckless Expenditure.’ 

“The breeder is the well-known Brit- 
ish economist John Maynard Keynes. 

“The trainer is Prof. George F. War- 
ren. 

“The owner is the Committee for the 
Nation. 

“The second horse is called ‘Dictator- 
ship.’ It is foreign-bred, being sired 
by the Russian stallion ‘Planned 
Economy’ out of the Italian mare ‘State 
Capitalism.’ 

“Breeder: World Wars, Inc. 

“Trainer; Popular Indifference. 

“Owner: National Self-Sufficiency 
Syndicate. 


Entrants 
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“The third horse, ‘Recovery,’ was 
sired by the old-time winner ‘Work’ 
out of that good little American mare 
‘Common Sense.’ 

“Breeder: Nature. 

“Trainer: Experience. 

“Owner: The American People. 

“These three horses are coming down 
the stretch together. 

“The jockey’s names are quite inter- 
esting too. ‘Speculator,’ that clever 
young jockey, has the leg-up on ‘Na- 
tional Bankruptcy.’ ‘Young Experi- 
menter’ is mounted on ‘Dictatorship.’ 
And the wise old veteran ‘Uncle Sam’ 
is giving ‘Recovery’ the ride of his life. 

“When the race started, quite some 
time ago, there was a fourth and a 
fifth entry. 

“ ‘Laissez-Faire’ ty ‘Smugness’ out 
of ‘Prosperity’ pulled a tendon the first 
time around and had to drop out. This 
was quite a_blow to its owners, the Big 
Business Boys’ Stable, who had backed 
it heavily. 

“Finally ‘Ballyhoo’ by ‘Tin Horn’ out 
of ‘Propaganda’ made all the going in 
the first mile and is still running, 
though now far behind and apparently 
badly winded. It carries the colors of 
the Farley Farms.” 


a 
ROOSEVELTS: 200 New Books 
For the White House Shelves 


Last week in New York City work- 
men of the American Booksellers As- 


President Roosevelt, Doctor of Laws, at William and Mary College 
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sociation hammered the tops on two 
commodious packing cases. Then the 
tacked on address cards labeled: “The 
White House, Washington, D. C.” 

Four years ago the association 
learned a deplorable fact. United States 
Presidents were not provided with , 
library. Although the State supplied 
all modern conveniences, comforts, 
necessities, and luxuries, no White 
House budget item took care of Presgj- 
dential reading habits. What happened, 
wondered the association, when day 
was done and the President wanted to 
settle before the fire with pipe and slip. 
pers for an hour’s instruction or amuse- 
ment? 

To start a nucleus for an official li- 
brary the association presented 500 
worthy books to the Herbert Hoovers, 


’ To bring the collection up to date the 


booksellers last week shipped 200 hand- 
picked volumes to President Roosevelt 
and his family. 

Biography headed the list. Special 
attention was given the President’s 
predilection for sea stories and murder 
thrillers. Many volumes of science, fic- 
tion, poetry, art, and the drama swelled 
the collection. Thoughtfully the asso- 
ciation included 23 juvenile stories to 
brighten the Roosevelt grandchildren’s 
rainy afternoons. 

Periodically gift books become a 
problem for the Roosevelts. When no 
more can be jammed into bookcases 
they are trucked down Pennsylvania 
Avenue to the Library of Congress. 
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One of the best-known volumes sent 
the President was Lincoln Steffen’s 
“Autobiography.” Mr. Roosevelt al- 
ready had the book. 


¢ Every Summer all Federal officialdom 

jokes or grumbles about Washington’s 
intense heat and humidity. No one com- 
plains more bitterly than President 
Roosevelt. 

Last week Public Works Administra- 
tor Harold L. Ickes took steps to get 
his boss’s mind off the temperature next 
Summer. He allotted $150,000 to air- 
condition the entire Executive Mansion. 

Heretofore the only cool part of the 
White House in Summer was in the 
Executive Wing, where President Hoov- 
er installed air-conditioning in 1930. 


®In 1914 Franklin Roosevelt, Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, set out to hike 
from Jamestown, Va., to Williamsburg, 
Colonial capital of the State and “cra- 
dle of American liberty.” An old negro 
in a dilapidated buggy offered him a 
lift and drove him to his destination. 

Last week Franklin Roosevelt re- 
turned to Williamsburg. This time he 
arrived not in a buggy but by special 
train. He officially opened the restored 
Duke of Gloucester Street, then drove 
down the tree-bordered, mile-long thor- 
oughfare past many of the 150 Colonial 
structures, restored through Rockefel- 
ler munificence. 

At the far end of the street, the 
Presidential car entered the grounds of 
America’s second oldest college (Har- 
vard is the oldest), William and Mary. 
There Patrick Henry, Thomas Jefferson, 
John Marshall, James Monroe, and John 
Tyler studied. Donning academic robes, 
he walked to the portico of the an- 
cient brick Christopher Wren Hall. 
From the college’s new president, Dr. 
John Stewert Bryant, he received an 
honorary degree. 

Ceremonies over, he boarded the 
Presidential yacht Sequoia for a leis- 
urely return to Washington. 


e 
VETERANS: President Hits at 
Bonus in “First Things” Talk 


The eyes of veterans turned last week 
toward Roanoke, the clean little Vir- 
ginia city nestled in the narrow val- 
ley between the Blue Ridge and Alle- 
ghany mountains. There the Presi- 
dent of the United States was to dedi- 
cate a new veterans’ hospital. It was 
hinted that he would make a state- 
ment on the question of the bonus. 

A crowd of 30,000 cheered wildly as 
Mr. Roosevelt mounted a platform in 
front of the main structure of the 
group of modern hospital buildings. As 
he began to speak, he seemed to be ad- 
dressing not only those before him, 
but also bonus-conscious American 
Legion delegates swarming to Miami, 


700 miles away, for their annual con- 


vention. 


The President did not refer to the 
bonus Specifically, but his implication 
was clear and emphatic. 

He gestured toward the new hospi- 
tal as “a monument representative of 
the national policy of your government 
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Donald Richberg (Left) Conferring With James Moffett, Housing Administrator 


that its disabled and sick veterans shall 
be accorded the best treatment which 
medical and surgical science can sup- 
ply.” 

Then he repeated a favorite Roose- 
velt phrase: “We must do first things 
first.”” The “first thing’ to be done at 
present is to care for “hundreds of 
thousands of men and women” who are 
more destitute than the vast majority 
of veterans and who “have no splendid 
hospitals for their care ... and no good 
food and decent raiment” such as vet- 
erans’ homes provide. 

“I am confident,” he said with em- 
phasis, “that the veterans of our 
American wars will be among the first 
to recognize this fact.” 

The Roosevelt audience, including 
many hundred veterans, applauded the 
speech wildly. But its Miami reception 
was far different. News wires from 
Miami quickly flashed the reply of Ed- 
ward A. Hayes, the Legion’s lanky 
national commander: “I cannot agree 

. with the President ... A vast 
majority are in a class of handicap be- 


«cause of their services to the govern- 


ment in war.” 
e 


HOUSING: Roosevelt 
Plans for New Deal Projects 


Revises 


In all the depression no major in- 
dustry has suffered more than produc- 
ers of building materials; no workers 
have suffered more than building 
tradesmen, and no profession more than 
architects. 

Soon after moving into the White 
House, Franklin Roosevelt attacked the 
problem. Realizing that recovery could 
not go far until construction revived, 
he started a drive for new housing. But 


building industries continued to lag. In 
an attempt to find a solution, the Presi- 
dent and his assistants devised one new 
housing plan after another, each han- 
dled by a different alphabetical agency. 

The result was apparent confusion. 
The RFC had lent funds for large-scale 
housing. The PWA poured $146,000,000 
into slum-clearance projects. The De- 
partment of the Interior was putting 
out $25,000,000 for subsistence home- 
steads. The Relief Administration was 
experimenting with fourteen projects 
almost identical with subsistence home- 
steads. And finally, the new Federal 
Housing Administration was pushing a 
high pressure campaign for repairing 
and building thousands of small homes. 

Last week the President said he was 
going to set matters straight. To re- 
porters who flocked about him in the 
White House’s Oval Room he announced 
plans to coordinate all government 
housing schemes. Moreover, he was go- 
ing to expand the whole campaign. 

Mr. Roosevelt gave only a vague out- 
line of his plan. He felt that housing 
was not moving fast enough and that 
there was a real need for low-cost dwell- 
ings. A gigantic, coordinated building 
program would be an integral part of 
the public works plans to be presented 
to the next Congress. 

Washington correspondents wondered 
how much the gargantuan program 
would cost. Hoping to find out, they 
hurried over to the big, white building 
of the Department of the Interior to 
see Secretary of the Interior Ickes, 
whose manifold jobs include direction 
of the Public Works Administration. 

Mr. Ickes settled back in his chair 
and assumed his normal, solemn ex- 
pression. “I think,” he said calmly, 
“we could use between $1,500,000,000 
and $2,000,000,000.” 
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BELGIUM: 


A Keystone in 


Four black barges started out of the 
grimy city of Liege last week and 
headed northeast through the King Al- 
bert Canal. Instead of their usual coal 
cargoes, they carried 600 junketing 
politicians. At the little village of 
Lanaye, twelve miles distant, the land- 
locked mariners spied a tall, slim figure 
clad in the gold-epauletted khaki uni- 
form of a Belgian General. It was King 
Leopold III. Beside him stood Queen 
Astrid, still in mourning for King Al- 
bert. 

The royal pair boarded the leading 
barge and rode to Briegden, seven miles 
further on. Military planes roared in 
the gray sky. Lining the banks, sepa- 
rated by 65 feet of muddy water, thou- 
sands of Belgians cheered. The second 
section of Belgium’s big ditch stood 
ready for use, with five more sections 
to go. 

Belgium merchants and shippers had 
reason to cheer. Barges which ply be- 
tween Antwerp and Liege now follow 
a roundabout route through the Nether- 
lands. The new ditch, begun four years 
ago and scheduled for completion in 
1937, will stretch 95 miles between the 
two cities. Only five miles shorter than 
the Suez Canal (the world’s longest) 
it will cut barge time from four days 
to 30 hours. 

But the $39,000,000 which Belgians 
plan to lay out for their canal repre- 
sents more than a commercial invest- 
ment. Heavily fortified, the waterway 
will parallel the Netherland border 
about 35 miles northeast. From that 
direction, many experts believe, will 
come the gray-clad German hordes of 
the future. 


DEVEZE: Doubtless the 53-year-old 
War Minister, Albert Deveze, thought 
of this as he stood beside the monarch 
twenty years his junior. The canal will 
form the backbone of the defense plan 
the veteran strategist conceived in 1919. 

As a Captain in the World War he 
acquired one French and five Belgian 
citations. He saw many German sol- 
diers in his country and does not wish 
to see them there a second time. To 
block further invasions he devised a 
complicated scheme which he presented 
for approval when he became War 
Minister in 1920. 

But in 1920 devastated Belgium had 
little money to spare for new fortifi- 
cations. Three years later M. Deveze 
resigned, his plan still a blueprint. 
Count Charles de Broqueville’s coalition 
government restored him to his old post 
in 1932. This time he found the country 
ready to listen to his plan for forts. 


Last year construction started on 
staggered rows of pillboxes along the 
eastern border. From each concrete 
redoubt, machine guns can enfilade ad- 
vancing troops. A network of tun- 
nels connects them. Woods and hills 
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Today Belgium Is Ready to Defend Herself With Modern Weapons 


in the rear hide the long, ugly barrels 
of 150-millimeter guns, protected by 
anti-tank and anti-aircraft batteries. 
In the south the Belgian defense line 
joins the frontier fortification system 
France has built against the German 
menace. 


The northeast section of Belgium 
borders the Netherland province of 
Limburg. Through this coal district, 
it is said, some German strategists 
have already mapped their next ad- 
vance. But M. Deveze has installed 
guns which can easily hurl shells into 
Germany over Limberg’s maximum 
width of nineteen miles. 

Upon completion, scheduled for 1936, 
the $300,000,000 maze of forts will ex- 
tend to the North Sea. Should the 
defenses be blasted to pieces, War 
Minister Deveze plans a slow retreat to 
the King Albert Canal and the Meuse 
River, which meets the canal obliquely 
near Liege to form a spearhead of 


WIDE WORLD 


Twenty Years Ago the Belgian Line Fell Before Germany’s Attack 


water. There M. Deveze believes the 
Belgian Army aided by Liege’s nine 
forts, could split the invading forces 
and perhaps hold them at bay until 
French troops arrived. 


RivaL: The late King Albert backed 
M. Deveze and sponsored loans totaling 
$218,000,000 to finance his scheme. But 
Young Leopold inclined to the plan of 
Gen. Leon Nuytens, despotic little 
Chief of Staff. General Nuytens scoffed 
at the idea that little Belgium could 
defend a 150-mile front against the 
massed power of Germany. The Bel- 
gian army, he declared, must retreat 
to the Schelde river, flood the lowlands, 
and defend the Channel ports until the 
arrival of British forces. This would 
allow more than three-fourths of the 
country, including Brussels, the capital, 
to ‘fall into German hands. 


On King Leopold’s succession last 
February, General Nuytens’s frosty 
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gray eyes glittered with determination 
to scotch -M.- Deveze’s scheme, Going 
over the War Minister’s head, he sought 
support from Paul van Zeeland, Minis- 
ter without Portfolio, and, Premier de 
Broqueville. But in opposing M. De- 
vyeze he poked his own head into a 
political noose. 

M. Deveze insisted the Cabinet choose 
between himself and the general. The 
public, and most of the army, sided 
with the War Minister. Two weeks ago 
the cabinet obtained King Leopold’s re- 
luctant consent to oust General Nuy- 
tens as Chief of Staff. The embittered 
strategist refused Deveze’s offer of a 
less important post, and curtly de- 
manded a pension. 


e 
BRITAIN: Agriculture Minister 
Drips With a Spanish Omelet 


Walter Elliot, Conservative Minister 
of Agriculture, stepped out on the stage 
of the Students Union Hall at Glasgow 
University, his alma mater, one after- 
noon last week. Beside him was his 
politically active Liberal bride, the 
former Katharine Tennant. She had 
come to hear him speak for her niece’s 
husband, Sir Iain Colquhoun, a candi- 
date for the honorary post of university 
rector. 

The Cabinet Minister bowed. Plop! 
A ripe tomato stained his thinning gray 
hair. From the gallery of the oak- 
paneled hall student voters, enraged at 
the Agricultural Minister’s appearance 
in a non-political campaign, hurled a 
barrage of his cherished products. An 
egg crashed against the stage screen 
and dropped on his head. An impromptu 
Spanish omelet spread over his ruddy 
face. A stream from a water pistol 
splashed his suit. Another tomato 
struck Mrs. Elliot but failed to squash. 

The Elliots took refuge behind the 
black-and-gold curtains. After a 
breathing spell Mr. Elliot faced the 
audience alone. The demonstration 
gradually subsided. Mrs. Elliot returned 
to the stage in time to hear her spat- 
tered husband say: “There seems to be 
a number of very bad shots in this 
audience.” 


« 
YUGOSLAVIA: King Alexander Is 
Buried; the Regents Carry On 


A procession two miles long wound 
through the black-draped streets of 
Belgrade one cloudy morning last week. 
Near the middle, led by two blue-uni- 
formed officers, walked a white stallion, 
saddled and bridled. The saddle was 
empty. 

The man who once sat in it now rode 
on a@ gun carriage drawn by sixteen 
members of his bodyguard. Over his 
coffin lay the royal standard of blue, 
white, and red, surmounted by a double 
eagle and a golden crown. 

Nobles and State officials came from 
many cities of Europe to honor Alex- 
ander, Yugoslavia’s murdered King. 
President Albert Lebrun of France, the 
Duke of Kent, King Carol of Rumania, 


Gen. Hermann Wilhelm Goering, Ger- 
man Aviation Minister, and other world 
figures walked behind the casket. But 
none mourned him more sincerely than 
the 500,000 peasants who trudged to 
the capital from all parts of Yugoslavia. 


FAREWELL: Serbs in costumes of sil- 
ver, brown, and black; Macedonians in 
gold and silver threaded jackets; Mos- 
lems in baggy breeches and fezes; Dal- 
matians in silver-buttoned jackets—all 
came to say farewell to Alexander. 

The procession moved slowly from 
the dingy white cathedral to the rail- 
road station. Peasants holding lighted 
candles lined the 50-mile route to To- 
pola. The Monarch was buried in a 
lovely domed church on a hill outside 
the village. There also lies his great- 
grandfather, “Black George,” the swine- 
herd who founded the Karageorgevich 
Dynasty and raised an army to fight 
the Turks. 


PeTeR: King Peter II followed his 
father’s body to the grave. The sight 
of the slim, dark-haired lad marching 
firmly behind the caisson started tears 
from loyal eyes. Next day the 11- 
year-old King gave his toys to his 
brothers, Tomislav, 6, and Andrei, 5. 
Then he received several delegations 
of his subjects and dutifully studied the 
spelling and history lessons his tutor, 
Charles Parrott, set before him. 


PauL: Prince Paul, head of the trio 
of Regents, promptly proved himself 
the real boss of the country. He de- 
manded and got the Cabinet’s resig- 
nation and installed Gen. Pera Zhivko- 
vich, ruthless Premier in King Alexan- 
der’s dictatorship, as War Minister in 
the new government. He dismissed 
Gen. Alexander Dimitrievich, marshal 
of the royal court, who traveled to 
France ahead of the late King and was 
responsible for his safety. 

The handsome Paul ended avid specu- 
lation about the size of Alexander’s 
fortune which the Regents will now 
administer. He disclosed the total as 
slightly under $10,000,000. Dowager 
Queen Marie and her son King Peter 
are chief beneficiaries. 

Paul steered clear of threatened trou- 
ble with Italy and Hungary, which 
Yugoslavs denounced for harboring 
terrorists. Identical communiques were 
issued from Belgrade by the Little En- 
tente (Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Ru- 
mania) and the Balkan Entente (Yugo- 
slavia, Rumania, Turkey, and Greece). 
Without mentioning any country by 
name, they merely demanded the co- 
operation of all States in establishing 
the guilt of those responsible for the 
Marseilles murders. 


Brains: Italy lightened Paul’s task 
by arresting Dr. Ante Pavelich, leader 
of the Croatian terrorist organization 
Ustasha and supposed “brains” of the 
assassination plot. Turin police also 
seized Egon Kvaternik, his aide. Both 
denied they were guilty. 

But three terrorists arrested in 
France admitted, police said, that they 
acted under the broad-shouldered 
Croat’s orders. Preparing to extradite 
Dr. Pavelich, French officials also 
searched diligently for Maria Vjoud- 








King Peter II on His Way Home 
to Attend His Father’s Funeral 
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Vlada Georgieff, Identified as 
the Assassin of King Alexander 
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Dr. Ante Pavelich, Arrested as 
“the Brains” of the Murder Plot 
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Pronounced Guilty in Moscow Trial: Sovietskie Galoshie (Rubbers) 


roch, a pretty blond accomplice. 

From Belgrade The Associated Press 
reported that Alexander’s vanity cost 
him his life. Before disembarking at 
Marseilles he donned a bullet-proof vest 
designed to fit under an army tunic. 
Then he removed it because it wrinkled 
his Admiral’s uniform. While the fatal 
bullets tore through his body, the vest 
lay discarded in his stateroom on the 
destroyer Dubrovnik. 


U.S.S.R.: Makers of “Galoshie” 
Have to Turn Over a New Leaf 


Sovietskie galoshie dolzhni bit lu- 
chimi v mire. 

“Soviet rubbers must be the best in 
the world,” proclaimed a bright red 
banner in a Moscow auditorium last 
week. In the white stone Palace of 
Labor—former scene of bitter argu- 
ments between Joseph Stalin and Leon 
Trotsky.—a solemn trial was in prog- 
ress. 

The accused were rubbers (not ga- 
loshes) made by two big Soviet fac- 
tories. They stood before the bar on 
a table dominated by an exhibition 
overshoe eighteen inches long. Seven 
university professors and technical ex- 
perts constituted the jury. The “court 
room” was crowded. Philip Goloschok- 
in, a plump, complacent official who in 
1918 headed the council at Ekaterin- 
burg which condemned the Czar and his 
family to death, presided as chief judge. 
Spectators felt the prisoners would get 
little mercy. 

Comrade Goloschokin read indict- 
ments against the Red Hero factory in 
Moscow and the Red Triangle factory 
in -Leningrad charging the two first 
firms: with exporting their best rubbers 
and selling inferior goods at home. 
Nadja Dorofeeva, a prosecution wit- 


ness, rose to announce: “It is a shame 
to the trade, such rubbers!” 

Boris Mischoeff, a salesman for Mos- 
torg, Moscow’s biggest retail store, cor- 
roborated her damning testimony. “A 
fortnight is the limit of life for such 
overshoes,” he declared. Others com- 
plained that the red flannel linings 
were shoddy, the soles thin, the shiny 
finish ephemeral. 

The latter charge impelled spectators 
to nod vigorously. Many Russians wear 
rubbers only on sunny days for fear 
the rain will spoil the gloss. Workers 
don them when they want to cut an 
elegant figure. In the villages peasants 
in red blouses pull them on over black 
boots for dances on the local wooden 
bridge, the only available dance floor. 
Irate witnesses testified that a pair 
costing 85 cents ceased to glisten in a 
few days even during fine weather. 

A. G. Bitker, tall, husky chief of 
the Soviet Rubber Trust, which turns 
out 64,000,000 pairs a year, pleaded for 
lenience. It is difficult, he said, to ob- 
tain good materials and prevent spoil- 
age. But the jury found both fac- 
tories guilty of negligence. Comrade 
Goloschokin pronounced judgment. The 
firms must improve their product. 


METPO: Officials Take a Pioneering 


Spin on Moscow’s New Subway Line 


Excited workers gathered last week 
in the Sokolniki section of Moscow, a 
residential district with gray stone 
apartment buildings and whitewashed 
old houses. The center of attraction 
was a tower labeled “METPO” (Metro), 
name of the Soviet’s nearly completed 
subway line. 

Officials proudly took seats in. two 
shining trains for a trial trip. The 
cars, built on the regulation subway 
pattern, were equipped with wooden 
benches and space for straphangers. 


The pioneer trip of two miles carried 
gaping passengers past unfinished ce- 
ment-walled stations. Talking exciteq- 
ly, the travelers emerged near the 
white stucco government buildings and 
department stores of Komsomol Square, 
in the heart of the city a few blocks 
from the Kremlin. 

On other sections of the line, 70,000 
men and women dug dirt and poured 
cement. Chief Engineer P. P. Rottert, 
one of the foremost Russian con- 
struction men and assistant on the 
great Dnieprostroy Dam, tugged his 
drooping gray mustache and promised 
that the subway would be finished in 
January. 

Construction began last year. More 
than 400,000 volunteered to work on 
their free days, in a heroic attempt to 
complete the project by the specified 
date, Nov. 7. 

Monday bristling Communists learned 
that no worker in need of a shave may 
ride in the pride of Moscow. 


ITALY: Employers Rubber Stamp 
Il Duce’s Employment Scheme 


A tall, mustached man of 52 drew 
all eyes last week in the white stone 
Roman building which stands over the 
tomb Emperor Augustus ordered built 
for himself 1,962 years ago. Dr. Al- 
berto Pirelli, commissar of the Fascist 
Confederation of Industrial Employers, 
faced 2,500 glum representatives of 
6,000,000 factory owners and stockhold- 
ers. Behind him sat Premier Mussolini. 

The audience knew Il Duce planned 
to make manufacturers cut chronic un- 
employment by reducing hours and 
putting more men on each industrial 
machine. The program hit employers 
squarely in the pocketbook. 

Dr. Pirelli, who inherited the largest 
rubber company in Italy, had opposed 
the plan, gossips said, until called on 
the carpet by the dictator. Now, under 
the Premier’s ominous gaze, he praised 
it lavishly. As spokesman for indus- 
trialists, he pledged their cooperation 
and “the spirit of sacrifice and willing- 
ness which the problem requires.” Then 
he ventured a _ feeble, face-saving 
thrust. “It must be remembered that 
industrialists as well as workmen must 
live.” 


MEXICO: Legislature Puts Ils 
Foot Down on Things Catholic 


The Speaker of the Mexican Chamber 
of Deputies last week gave the floor to 
a good-looking young man with a dark, 
hairline mustache. When Deputy Luis 
Enrique Erro rose to speak, his col- 
leagues leaned attentively over their 
desks. From the bullet-scarred galler- 
ies correspondents noted that, as usual, 
the legislators’ pockets bulged with 
pistols. 

Senor Erro spoke vehemently. He 
charged Archbishop Pascual Diaz, Ro- 
man Catholic Primate of Mexico, with 
inciting Catholics to rebel against the 
new education law. The measure bans 
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religious instruction in all Mexican 
schools and universities and substitutes 
Socialists tenets. 

The orator’s flexible hands flashed in 
quick gestures. “We must tell the peo- 
ple,” he stormed, “that God is myth, a 
word, a grotesque thing.” Then he 
moved that the all-powerful National 
Revolutionary party ask President Ab- 
elardo Rodriguez to deport all Catholic 
prelates still remaining in the country. 
Many have already left. 

When Senor Erro finished, Deputy 
Manlio Fabio Altamirano heaved his 
fat frame upright. “Catholics and the 
Mexican revolution cannot exist in the 
same country!’ he shouted. 

The House passed the motion unani- 
mously. Archbishop Diaz, a _ full- 
plooded Indian of stocky build, shook 
his great head and pronounced the de- 
portation unconstitutional. Both sides 
waited anxiously to see what President 
Rodriguez would do. 

While Mexican Catholics fumed, 
American co-religionists demanded the 
official scalp of United States Ambas- 
sador Josephus Daniels. Last Summer 
he praised the Mexican educational pro- 
gram. Last week he received a long- 
distance phone call from Under-Secre- 
tary of State William Phillips in Wash- 
ington. Denying any controversial in- 
tent, Mr. Daniels came out for the 
American public school system, religi- 
ous liberty, and the freedom of the 
press. 


a 
JAPAN: Kwantung Officials and 
Police Quit in Army Dispute 


Gen. Takashi Hishikari, Governor of 
the Kwantung Leased Territory, puffed 
more furiously than usual at his long- 
stemmed, brass-bowled pipe last week. 
All civilian officials and police had re- 
signed in protest against the program 
of Japanese militarists to reorganize 
the Territory’s government. ; 


The region, like Manchukuo which 
borders it on the north, once belonged 
to China. In 1898 Russia, coveting the 
port of Dairen and the harbor which 
later became Port Arthur, compelled 
China to lease it for 25 years as a 
terminus for the Czar’s South Man- 
churia Railway. But the Russian Army 
melted and the navy sank under the 
fire of Japanese guns. Japan took over 
Kwantung in 1905, and ten years later 
forced China to extend the lease—which 
does not cost Japan a yen—until 1997. 


Kwantung’s present government is 
nominally civilian. Last August pres- 
sure from militarists brought about the 
appointment of the bespectacled Hishi- 
gari, ranking Japanese General and 
commander of Tokyo’s forces in Kwan- 
tung and Manchukuo, as Governor of 
the Territory. But the army men are 
not satisfied. They plan to replace the 
Civilian police chief with an army officer 
and to limit local control of finances 
and administration. 


The Kwantung employes, who in- 
clude 5,000 police, marched out after 
the Tokyo Cabinet decided to push the 
army's program through despite vocif- 


erous opposition from Japanese liber- 
als. Two officials of the Overseas Af- 
fairs Ministry, which administers the 
Territory from Tokyo, also announced 
they would quit. Kindly old Premier 
Keisuke Okada refused to accept their 
resignations. 

Civilian officials in Manchukuo, where 
Japanese troops control a zone along 
the South Manchuria Railway, sided 
with their Kwantung colleagues. One 
police officer reported the army had 
fired several villages supposed to harbor 
bandits. ‘“We ‘question,” he added 
in a masterpiece of understatement, 
“whether that is the way to enhance 
the Manchurian people’s friendship.” 


COCOS ISLAND: Treasure Hunt 
Ends When the Police Arrive 


From a tall coconut palm, the Union 
Jack hung limp in the hot, still air of 
Cocos Island last week. Its defenders 
scowled as two launches loaded with 
Costa Rican national police chugged to- 
ward them over the Pacific. 

The harassed Britons whom Treasure 
Recovery, Ltd., sent there to dig for 
buried gold were heavily armed. Yet 
radio orders from their leaders forbade 
them to fight. Comdr. F. A. Worsley, 
D. S. O., O. B. E., R. N. R., lingered in 
the Costa Rican capital. He tried to 
pacify officials, who were furious be- 
cause the company had erroneously 
stated that Costa Rica laid no claim to 
Cocos. 

Meanwhile the 50 armed policemen 
landed. They arrested the eighteen 
treasure hunters, including Mrs. Strat- 
ford Dowker Aird Jolly and her ex- 
plorer husband. The authorities seized 
and packed up equipment which in- 





cluded a radio station, an electric plant, 
a refrigerator, and shining new fire- 
arms. Then they sat down to wait for 
a boat to transport their prisoners to 
Costa Rica. 


. 
GERMANY: New Church Council 


Completes Protestant Schism 


At old St. Anne’s Church in the 
Dahlen suburb of Berlin, 150 Protestant 
pastors, stubborn opponents of Nazi 
church rule, last week held a council of 
war. They needed a new weapon to use 
against Hitler’s Reich Bishop Ludwig 
Mueller. 

Their protesting manifestoes had 
only strengthened the stern-faced ex- 
army chaplain. In South Germany po- 
lice still enforced his dictates against 
their Bishops. For six hours the pastors 
prayed and argued. 

Then 149 of them—all but one—voted 
for a broadsword that sliced the Ger- 
man church in two. “The men who have 
seized control of the church,” they an- 
nounced in a solemn proclamation, 
“. . . have through their actions with- 
drawn themselves from the Christian 
church,” They set up a new church 
body, the Brotherhood Council of the 
German Evangelical Church. They 
called on all Lutherans to join it and 
pay no more church taxes to Bishop 
Mueller. 

The government, they demanded, 
must “recognize ‘that in church mat- 
ters the church alone is justified to 
pass judgment and reach decisions up- 
on its teachings and discipline.’”’ The 
issue lay squarely before the champion 
of the totalitarian State, Adolf Hitler, 
who stood for the right of government 
to dictate in all departments of life. 
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CRIME: A Kidnaping in Louisville; Justice Men 
In Action; Department Chalks up Another Solution 


Over the main highway from the 
South a small black automobile rolled 
into Indianapolis. Inside lay a woman, 
bound and all but unconscious. Over 
the trunk telephone wire following the 
same route traveled a voice to the In- 
dianapolis office of the Division of In- 
vestigation, United States Department 
of Justice. It reported the brutal kid- 
naping of Mrs. Berry V. Stoll from her 
home eight miles outside Louisville. 
For an instant the paths of crime and 
justice ran side by side. 

The next morning a messenger hur- 
ried into the gleaming new building of 
the Department of Justice in Wash- 
ington. Up to the fifth floor he carried 
a carefully wrapped package. At the 
large, paper-cluttered desk of J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director of the Division of In- 
vestigation, his journey ended. 

In the package Mr. Hoover found a 
length of pipe wrapped in heavy paper 
and black adhesive tape, and a long, 
closely typed letter covering two pages 
of legal foolscap. Both objects had been 
left in the Stoll home by the kidnaper. 


System: The next steps in Mr. Hoov- 
er’s job of restoring Mrs. Stoll to her 
family fell into a fixed, yet flexible 
routine. For ten years he has been 
building up the Investigation Division 
into its present close-knit group of 1,- 
173 agents, experts, and clerks. Legal 
training had taught him what kind of 
evidence would “stick” in courts. In 
1924, when he took command, he de- 
termined his agents should bring in that 
kind of evidence. He set out to build 
up a fingerprint file which should be 
the world’s most complete. 

Of the 265,000 fingerprints submitted 
for checking last year the division 
spotted 47 per cent as those of known 
criminals. Hoover’s lawyer-sleuths won 


conviction in 93.81 per cent of the cases 
they brought into court during the year. 
Many city police departments convict 
but a third of that percentage. In the 
31 kidnaping cases handled since the 
Lindbergh Law brought this crime un- 
der Federal jurisdiction there were 74 
convictions. Culprits received two death 
sentences, sixteen life sentences, and a 
total of 1,187 years in shorter sen- 
tences. Two kidnapers were lynched, 
two murdered, and three committed 
suicide. Fifteen are in jail awaiting 
trial, not counting the Stoll kidnapers. 
The bullet-headed, beady-eyed detec- 
tive chief was determined that the Stoll 
culprits should swell the list of con- 
‘victed kidnapers. When, eighteen hours 
after the crime was committed, he sur- 
“veyed the pipe and note, his army was 
already taking the field. Hoover stood 
in his long, narrow office, telephone in 
hand, the other hand moving over a pin- 
studded map. From Chicago, Birming- 
ham, Nashville, Indianapolis, St. Louis, 
and from the head office in Washington, 
he dispatched agents to the scene of 
the crime and to near-by communities. 
Each time he ordered an agent into the 
field he shifted a pin on the map. 


EvipENCcE: Gloved hands carried the 
kidnap note and the wrapped pipe to 
the fingerprint laboratory. There they 
were treated with a secret chemical 
formula. Clear fingerprints appeared. 
An expert classified the intricate 
whorls and concentric curves. 


From filing cabinetsslining the block- 
long room clerks brought fingerprints 
of similar classification. Among the 
4,000,000 sets of prints in the files, col- 
lected from police departments all over 
the world, they sought those of the man 
who had snatched Mrs. Stoll. 

Meanwhile, reports came to Mr. 





Hoover’s desk from Nashville. Thomas 
H. Robinson, Nashville consulting en-. 
gineer, and named as intermediary in 
the ransom note, had been located. His 
son, Thomas H. Robinson Jr., had a 
criminal record. 


A quick search revealed the son’s 
fingerprints were in the file. Brought 
out, placed beside the newly developed 
prints, they proved a perfect match. 
The slow process of sorting was no 
longer necessary. 


Back to Nashville flashed the order: 
“Find young Robinson.” 


Agents traced his recent movements, 
studied his history. The father’s for- 
tune, they found, had melted away in 
efforts to rehabilitate the wayward son. 
When the latter faced imprisonment 
for burglary, he was pronounced in- 
sane. A month later the asylum to 
which he had been committed dis- 
charged him. To give him a fresh start 
in life, the father persuaded C. C. Stoll, 
father-in-law of the kidnaped woman, 
to give him a job as a filling-station at- 
tendant. Soon young Robinson lost his 
new job. 


Another link in the chain of evidence 
thus fell into place. The ransom note 
displayed a grudge against the Stoll 
family and a. knowledge of their busi- 
ness affairs. 


To each of Mr. Hoover’s two score 
agents on the case went a description 
of the suspect. He was effeminate: His 
voice high-pitched, his walk womanisk. 
A derby hat topped a costume that was 
extreme in style, ioud in pattern. 


Action: Equipped with this sketch, 
the detectives began their search. They 
were trained men. Under Hoover re- 
quirements, they were law-school grad- 
uates, tested for ability, character, and 
personality by oral and written exam- 
ination. Sent to Washington for inten- 
sive training, they there studied chem- 
istry, geology, handwriting identifica- 
tion, fingerprints, carpentry, taking 
of plaster casts, marksmanship, and a 


Department of Justice Leaders in the Drive Against Kidnapers: J. Ed- 
gar Hoover (Left) and Melvin H. Purvis (Right) With William Stanley 
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whole catalogue of other subjects. A 
period of probation in one of the dis- 
trict offices led them finally to their 
jobs as agents. Salaries began at $2,- 
900. 


In Nashville a crucial assignment 
called for close watch on the packet of 
$50,000, shipped there by express in ac- 
cordance with instructions in the ran- 
som note. Addressed to Thomas H. 
Robinson Sr., the money lay in the ex- 
press office. Agents saw Mr. Robinson 
call for it. Then young Robinson’s wife 
entered the picture. The money passed 
from Robinson Sr. to Mrs. Robinson Jr. 
She hurried off with it to Terre Haute, 
thence to Indianapolis. 


Both the father and the wife were 
subsequently arrested and indicted. 
They insist they acted under order from 
the authorities in handling the ransom 
money. Mrs. Robinson’s attorney said 
she was accompanied on the first part 
of her journey to Indianapolis by Fred- 
eric M. Sackett Jr., former Ambas- 
= to Germany, who is Mrs. Stoll’s 
uncle. 


But Harold Nathan, Hoover’s first 
assistant and agent in charge of the 
case in Louisville, denied that his men 
had made any agreement with the two 
intermediaries. Even the openly de- 
clared gratitude of the Stoll family to= 
ward Mrs. Robinson did not sway the 
investigator. | He insisted that he would 
press the prosecution, possibly urging 
the death penalty—unless subsequent 
events changed the situation. 


PRisoneR: On her journey to Indian- 
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apolis two agents trailed Mrs. Robin- 
son. Before her arrival at the Lafay- 
ette Court Apartments, 2735 North 
Meridian Street, they lost her. 


Mrs. Robinson rang a bell. A mo- 
ment later she slipped through a cau- 
tiously opened door on the first floor. 
Robinson greeted her, introduced her 
to his prisoner, and eagerly grabbed 
the ransom money. 


To Mrs. Stoll, Robinson’s prisoner for 
five days—bound, gagged, and locked 
in a closet whenever he left the apart- 
ment—her ransom was a welcome 
sight. Robinson planned to bind her 
once again, leaving her in the apart- 
ment while he and his wife fled. But 
the two women pleaded against this 
course. Finally Robinson agreed to go 
alone, taking the money. Before he 
went he turned over $500 of the ransom 
bills to his wife. 


Left to themselves, the two women 
prepared food, ate lunch, and washed 
the dishes. Then Mrs. Robinson took 
Mrs. Stoll to a hotel and got her some 
warm clothes. Snatched from a sick- 
bed by her kidnaper, Mrs. Stoll had had 
only a negligee and heavy coat during 
her captivity. 

From the hotel Mrs. Stoll led the way 
to the home of the Rev. and Mrs. E. 
Arnold Clegg, her cousins. She tele- 
phoned her family in Louisville. The 
Cleggs, Mrs. Stoll and Mrs. Robinson 
set out on the return journey by motor. 


Fiasu: As that journey started, Di- 


rector Hoover, in Washington, shut up 
his desk and left the office. For six 
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days there had been developments in 
the Stoll case, but the “break” had not 
come. Failure of the agents in Indian- 
apolis to shadow Mrs. Robinson to her 
destination was an annoying setback. 
But now the net was closing in, and the 
end of the chase seemed imminent. 


An hour after Mr. Hoover left his of- 
fice the telephone rang. An agent an- 
swered. He called his chief and relayed 
the message. 


Mr. Hoover called Attorney General 
Homer S. Cummings. The tall Con- 
necticut lawyer who heads the govern- 
ment’s legal forces keeps in close touch 
with important crime cases. At the 
time he was dining with Mrs. W. Forbes 
Morgan, whose Washington home is at 
the Carlton Hotel. The Attorney Gen- 
eral left the table to answer the call. 
When he returned to his seat the din- 
ner guest leaned forward. What had 
happened ? 


Mrs. Stoll, he informed them, was 
safe in her home. There Berry Stoll 
rushed out to greet his wife, and car- 
ried her from the car to the house. 


“My god, Berry,” she said, “I’m glad 
to be back—safe.” 


®Last Monday in an Ohio cornfield 
agents of the department ended another 
long chase. Under Melvin H. Purvis, 
head of the Chicago office, a posse 
closed in on Charles (Pretty Boy) 
Floyd. The notorious gunman, charged 
with the quintuple murder at Kansas 
City Union Station last year, leaped 
from an automobile as the agents ap- 
proached. He raced across an open 
field toward the protection of a wood- 
lot. To shouted orders to halt he paid 
no attention. Then the agents fired. 
Four bullets hit the outlaw, and he 
died within fifteen minutes, 


EXTRADITION: Hauptmann Goes 
Over the River to N. J. Jail 


In the Bronx County (N. Y.) Court 
House Bruno Richard Hauptmann was 
on the witness stand. For two hours 
he had given quiet answers to relent- 
less questions. Up leaped Attorney Gen- 
eral David T. Wilentz of New Jersey. 


“Didn’t you build a ladder and put it 
up against the Lindbergh house and 
didn’t you go up that ladder into the 
house and murder the child?” he 
shouted breathlessly. 


Hauptmann half raised himself from 
the leather upholstered chair. ‘‘No!” 
he bellowed. 


Four deputy sheriffs led him back to 
the counsel table. His fight to resist 
extradition to the New Jersey murder 
trial continued. 


Previously Mr. and Mrs. Christian 
Frederiksen and Mrs. Hauptmann had 
testified. All were certain that on Mar. 
1, 1932, the night of the kidnaping, 
Hauptmann must have been in the 
Bronx, calling for Mrs. Hauptmann as 
usual at the Frederiksen bakery where 
she worked. It was a Tuesday, her late 
night at the shop, and Hauptmann, they 
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said, always called for his wife on 
Tuesdays. 


Hauptmann on the stand was equally 
certain. He was also sure that his dead 
friend Isidor Fisch had given him the 
$13,750 of the ransom money found in 
his garage. He was not sure whether 
he had worked at the Majestic Hotel or 
had been waiting for a job in an em- 
ployment agency during the day of 
Mar. 1, 1932. 


The day after his appearance on the 
stand, James M. Fawcett, his attorney, 
put Albert S. Osborn, handwriting ex- 
pert, through a rigid cross-examination. 
Mr. Osborn insisted the similarity be- 
tween Hauptmann’s handwriting and 
that of the fifteen ransom notes was 
“overwhelming.” 


As its last witness, the prosecution 
brought forward Millard Whited, lanky 
mountaineer neighbor of the Lind- 
berghs at Hopewell. Dramatically he 
put his hand on Hauptmann’s shoulder 
to identify him as the man he had seen 
lurking about the Lindbergh estate be- 
fore the kidnaping. Mr. Fawcett asked 
him how, after two years, he could re- 
member Hauptmann’s face. Whited 
wrinkled his own uncouth countenance. 


“Would you remember my face if you 
saw it out somewhere ?”’ he asked pleas- 
antly. 

“I certainly would,” said Mr. Faw- 
cett, and the spectators howled. 


Winding up the defense, Hauptmann 
took the stand again to examine for 
nine silent moments the cellophane- 
covered ransom notes. 


“That is not my handwriting,” he 
said quietly. “It is the first time I see 
those letters.” 


That night Supreme Court Justice 
Ernest E. Hammer decided Hauptmann 
had not proved “he was not in New 
Jersey the night the crime was com- 
mitted.” He ordered him extradited, 
but Mr. Fawcett appealed. 


Three days later the attorney tried to 
convince the five justices of the Appel- 
late Division that new witnesses sup- 
ported Hauptmann’s alibi. But the 
question of alibi, said the court, was 
one to be determined at trial. Haupt- 
mann must go to New Jersey. 


An hour and a half later 300 persons 
in the Bronx shouted: “There he is!” 
Manacled to two New Jersey troopers, 
Hauptmann was led from the county 
jail to a waiting car. 


Ten other cars of guards and reporters 
followed over the George Washington 
Bridge, down cleared highways to 
Flemington, N. J., 55 miles away. Auto 
sirens screamed as the cavalcade 
shrieked through the town’s maple- 
lined streets. All Flemington dashed 
toward the gray-brick jail. Townsmen 
held aloft calcium flares. Newsreel 
cameras ground. 


His coat collar pulled up, his body bent 
half double to conceal his face, Haupt- 
mann strode briskly with his captors 
into the jail. Within half an hour he 
was locked in Cell No. 1, there to drink 
black coffee and smoke ceaselessly un- 
til he goes to trial. 
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James Fawcett (Left) Questions Dr. 
Albert Osborn, Handwriting Expert 
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Bruno Hauptmann (Rear) Leaves 
Bronx Jail, Bound for New Jersey 
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MUSIC: 3 More of the Nation’s 


Orchestras Swing Into Action 


A sacred house rule was broken last 
week when the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra opened its forty-fourth season 
in Orchestra Hall. Printed as usual in 
the program was the line: “Extract 
from house rules: Encores not per- 
mitted.” 

During the second part of the pro- 
gram, Dr. Frederick A. Stock, director, 
presented his orchestral arrangement of 
Paganini’s ‘“Moto Perpetuo.” The audi- 
ence applauded so persistently that Dr. 
Stock could only regain silence by re- 
peating the performance. Under his 
direction, 27 violinists again played the 
gay, difficult Paganini music. 

In 1895, Frederick Stock, then 23, 
was invited to join the Chicago Or- 
chestra and play the viola. When nine 
years later the conductor, Theodore 
Thomas, died, the viola player became 
conductor. 

Dr. Stock has planned many interest- 
ing concerts to celebrate this, his 
thirtieth season as conductor. Igor 
Stravinsky and Sir Hamilton Harty 
will appear as guest conductors; 8 
pianists, 5 violinists, and 2 cellists will 
lighten the symphonic schedule. Changes 
in the orchestra’s personnel are few. 
An unusual aspect of the new season is 
the increased number of young people 
in the audience. 

Old-timers love their white-haired, 
slightly stooped leader. Dr. Stock is 
noted for his gentleness and wit. In off 
hours he whittles wood toys for his 
grandchildren. 


® Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra: The 
newly decorated Emery Auditorium 
sparkled with Cincinnati’s elite last 
Saturday evening when the symphony 
started on its fortieth season. When 
tall, dynamic Eugene Goossens ap- 
peared with his musicians, the audience 
loyally stood up. Since 1930, Goossens 
has been conductor of the orchestra 
that lists Mrs. William Howard Taft, 
widow of the former United States 
President, as one of its founders and 
its first president. 

The English-born Mr. Goossens is 
wellknown on both sides of the At- 
lantic. For several years he was as- 
sistant conductor to Sir Thomas Beech- 
am, London’s famous director. In 1929, 
his opera “Judith” with libretto by 
Arnold Bennett was presented at Covent 
Garden, Gota Ljunberg singing the title 
role. Londoners liked it. 

This year Cincinnati’s neighboring 
cities will benefit by the orchestra's 
performances. Beginning Oct. 30, there 
will be six concerts held in Louisville, 
Ky. The musicians will take other trips 
to Dayton, Columbus, St. Louis, and 
Urbana. 


® Washington National Symphony Or- 
chestra: Perhaps the most brilliant of 
all symphonic openings occurs in the 
national capital when Hans Kindler 
appears in Constitution Hall with his 
National Symphony Orchestra. Sunday 
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evening foreign diplomats, Washington 
officials, and other dignitaries filled the 
gray and blue hall. Diplomatic circles 
heard the music of Ravel’s fairy-tale 
suite, “Ma Mere L’Oie” (Mother Goose), 
and Dvorak’s “New World Symphony.” 

In 1931 the tall and charming Dr. 
Kindler deplored the lack of a local 
orchestra and applied all his energy to 
puilding one. In three years, the gray- 
haired conductor has developed a mu- 
sical group widely recognized for its 
excellency. It has more than 1,200 sub- 
scribers. 

Young as it is, the National Sym- 
phony has received unusual honors. It 
played at the Roosevelt Inaugural Con- 
cert in 1933 and last season became the 
first symphony orchestra ever to play 
in the White House. 


OPERA: Philadelphia Sees Full-Length 


“Tristan” with Modern Improvements 


Last week Philadelphia’s famous Or- 
chestra Association enjoyed a feast of 
“firsts.” Practically everything in the 
association’s production of Wagner’s 
opera “Tristan und Isolde” made a 
premiere of one sort or another. 

The singers of the title roles made 
their American débuts. The orchestra 
made its first operatic attempt with the 
first American production of an uncut 
“Tristan.” It lasted five hours. History 
does not record who was the first ex- 
hausted listener to sneak out during 
this mammoth performance. 

The performance also marked the 
initial efforts of Dr. Herbert Graf at 
stage directing in America. Dr. Graf, 
31-year-old Viennese, once upset the 
citizens of Frankfort, Germany, by pre- 
senting Lohengrin without a swan. For 
Philadelphians, he allowed Tristan to 
make love while wearing a sword. 

Most revolutionary of all these dé- 
buts was Donald Oenslager’s scenery. 
Wagner’s directions call for high trees, 
but in last week’s performance they 
were absent from Isolde’s garden. Tris- 
tan lost his spreading lime tree, under 
which he is accustomed to lie wounded, 
in Act 3. In Act 2, Isolde extinguished 
the torch in the garden by the modern 
expedient of pushing an electric button. 

Fritz Reiner, who conducted the sing- 
ers and the 110 members of the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra, won high tribute. 
Critics from all important near-by cities 
agreed the 46-year-old teacher at the 
Curtis School of Music produced a su- 
perlatively stirring rendition of the 
symphonic music. Hans Grahl as Tris- 
tan and Marga Dannenberg as Isolde 
received some praise for their singing 
but more for their acting. 

A guest of honor was Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, invited by Leopold Sto- 
kowski, the orchestra’s director. She sat 
not with her host but with Curtis Bok, 
president of the association. Nursing a 
bruised left side from a New York 
taxicab accident Mr. Stokowski was 
unable to attend. 

Dressed in the usual “Eleanor blue” 
sown, Mrs. Roosevelt received the press 
backstage in the Green Room at the 
end of Act 1. She had to leave early to 


catch a plane at Camden airport for 
Washington. 
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ART: Carnegie Decides Blume’s 
“South of Scranton” Is Best 


Crack trains full of passengers 
steamed into Pittsburgh last week. 
Over poker games in the smoking cars 
art lovers urged football fans to take in 
the thirty-second Carnegie Internation- 
al along with the Pittsburgh-Minnesota 
match (see page 23). 

Any football enthusiasts who wan- 
dered into the world’s only annual in- 
ternational art show experienced a 
shock. As if in a trance, visitors left 
the gray stone Carnegie Institute in the 
Oakland section, five miles from Pitts- 
burgh’s sooty center. They barely no- 
ticed the institute’s famous dinosaur on 
the ground floor or the near-by sky- 
scraper which houses Pittsburgh Uni- 
versity. 

The biggest shock of the exhibition 
was “South of Scranton” by Peter 
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art critics have a mysterious word— 
surrealism. 

Peter Blume regards the canvas as a 
“pretty painful” job. On his Gaylords- 
ville farm, hidden in the Connecticut 
hills, he struggled a year and a half 
on the picture. “I used paint remover 
more than my pigments,” he said. De- 
spite the labor his art demands, he is 
reverently grateful to a friend who fif- 
teen years ago forced him to become 
an artist. Blume, born in Russia, has 
lived in America since he was 5. Think- 
ing he had no talent he ran a subway 
news stand and worked in a jewelry 
factory before he dared to paint. 

Now he can smile at his youthful 
lack of confidence. Mrs. John D. Rocke- 
feller Jr. owns his “Parade,” a canvas 
as fantastic as “South of Scranton.” 
Senator Frederic C. Walcott of Con- 
necticut bought his “Beatty’s Barn,” 
one of three pencil drawings he made 
for a Public Works of Art Project. 
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“South of Scranton,” Prize Painting by Peter Blume, Who Says of 
It, “Things Lost Their Logical Connection, as They Do in a Dream” 


Blume, American winner of the $1,500 
first prize. The picture showed men in 
shorts apparently playing follow-the- 
leader in mid-air. 


The handsome 28-year-old artist ex- 
plained that the painting was merely a 
synthesis of his impressions during a 
motor tour in a Model T Ford from 
Scranton to Charleston. The men in 
shorts are German sailors he saw doing 
calisthenics on their cruiser’s deck. In 


the picture they cavort around the con- 


ning-tower of the Emden. A keen ob- 
server can detect the steel mills of 
Bethlehem near by. . 

“I moved in my mind from Scranton 
to Bethlehem to Charleston,” the blond- 
haired youth explained. “Things lost 
their logical connections, as they do in 
a dream.” For this form of painting, 


Of the 296 artists exhibiting in the 
International, 193 are from 12 European 
countries, 103 are Americans. Third 
prize ($500) as well as first went to an 
American, Sidney Laufman, for his ex- 
uberant “Spring Landscape.” Honors 
for “Pastoral,” $1,000 second prize, go 
technically to Germany, although Karl 
Hofer, its creator, has found it conven- 
ient to move to Switzerland, out of the 
Nazis’ reach. 


Salvador Dali, whose erotic Spanish 
paintings have puzzled Americans as 
much as Peter Blume’s work, won an 
honorable mention for a canvas aptly 
titled “Enigmatic Elements in Land- 
scape.” Andre Derain, the French 
painter, won the Allegheny County 
Garden Club prize of $300 for his 
“Roses.” 
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Mahatma Gandhi Receives a Contribution For His Harijan Paddling Up to Alaska’s Largest Glacier’ 
Fund From a Small Boy at Railway Station in Karachi, India the Base of an Ice-Cliff Near Mount Cr 
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trom Goes Up and Over in the Oakland 
12,000 Motorists Watch From Below 


WIDE WORLD 
Lt. Charles de Castries and His Mount Knock Down the Bars at 
7 Feet 3 Inches in Attempt to Set High Jump Record at Vienna 
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BRIDGE: U. S. Defeats Britain 
Amid Unfurled Protest Flags 


On the same discordant note that 
characterized Rainbow’s yachting vic- 
tory over Endeavour, an international 
bridge match between the United States 
and Great Britain ended in London last 
week. The Americans won, and the 
British newspapers howled protests. 

Shortly after Endeavour finally sailed 
into home port, carrying defeated Brit- 
ons anxious to give their own versions 
of Rainbow’s fouls, the two bridge 
teams finished their 300 duplicate board 
match. 

Representing America were Ely Cul- 
bertson; his wife, Josephine; Albert 
Morehead, and Theodore Lightner, 
poetic-looking ex-stockbroker, whose: 
hobby is playing billiards by himself. 

John Bull’s champions were selected 
after a careful elimination from 32 of 
England’s greatest players. Richard 
Lederer, nicknamed “Rock of Gibral- 
tar” for his steadiness under pressure, 
was paired with Willie Rose, a bespec- 
tacled, wealthy silk manufacturer, who 
is so short his feet don’t touch the floor 
when he sits at the table. The four- 
some was completed by Stanley Hughes, 
an attorney, and Henry Ingram, an 
advertising executive. Of them Mr. 
Culbertson said: “We have never played 
against such bridge talent in Europe.” 

During the early stages of the con- 
test the Britishers piled up a 5,050 lead. 
Culbertson cracked under what he ad- 
mitted was a terrific strain. He ob- 
jected to the presence of reporters in 
the room and refused to continue un- 
less they got out. When British players 
humored Culbertson’s whim, London 
newspapers ran ill-tempered stories re- 
ferring to the American bridge show- 
man as a dictator. 

Mrs. Culbertson also showed tem- 
perament. Before the first day’s play 


started, she declared she was supersti- 
tious and would sit only in South posi- 
tion. Gallantly the Britishers let the 
only woman in the competition have 
her way. Again reporters criticized 
American sportsmanship. Mrs. Cul- 
bertson said this was the first protest 
she had ever raised in a tournament. 
Usually it is her opponents who kick. 
Some of her enemies have accused her 
of wearing dark glasses so she can peek 
into hands without being observed. 

In Culbertson’s view last week’s 
match proved America’s bridge su- 
premacy is approaching an end. Only 
after an uphill battle did his team win 
the Schwab Cup and a $2,500 side bet. 
The score was 91,650 to 88,050. The 
Americans used the approach-forcing 
system; the British a Vanderbilt one- 
club bid that called for 3% instead of 
3 tricks to open the bidding, and a 2 bid 
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P. Hal Sims, Who Putts as 
Confidently as He Finesses 


that was not a demand to partner ty 
reply. 

Whatever Culbertson’s future in com. 
petition, the tall, slim wizard seems 
firmly entrenched as the man wh 
makes the most money out of the 
game. His Bridge World, a teaching 
and publishing organization, earned 
nearly $300,000 last year. He says his 
payroll is $100,000 and that entertain. 
ment and promotion expenses are high. 
He owns a second-hand foreign auto. 
mobile, smokes imported cigarettes 
which cost 7 cents each, wears darned 
socks, supports fifteen relatives, ang 
employs private tutors for his two 
young children, nicknamed “Fifi” and 
“Jumpy Bid.” 


® Philip Hal Sims, one of Culbertson’s 
rivals on this side of the Atlantic, won 
a tournament himself last week—not 
bridge event but the Artists and 
Writers Fall golf championship at 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. Handi- 
capped at 13, Sims consistently scored 
in the low 80s. He beat Rube Gold- 
berg, cartoonist, in the semi-finals: 
Philip Kobbe, advertising specialist, in 
the finals. 

On the golf links, Sims wears sloppy 
clothes over his huge beefy frame. His 
hair is usually mussed. Friends who 
have seen Sims swing himself half way 
around and off his feet after hitting a 
golf ball laughingly warn him that he 
is going to throw himself out of bounds 
some day. He has no form whatsoever 
but smacks the ball mighty distances 
and putts as confidently as he finesses, 


BASEBALL: “Me and Paul,” Says 
Dizzy, Are “the Very Best” 


Last. week as Baltimore planned to 
erect a statue in Babe Ruth’s honor 
the Dean brothers, baseball’s latest col- 
or attraction, strode confidently into 
the city. They went straight to St. 
Mary’s School, where the Babe spent 


Maniaci Runs Amok: His First Name Is Joe and He Dashed 79 Yards to Score a Touchdown 
for Fordham, but St. Mary’s Came Back to Win, 14 to 9 (See Football Outline on Next Page) 
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IMPORTANT RESULTS 


INTERSECTIONAL 


MINNESOTA «++eeees 13 
PITTSBURGH ++eee Pe 

naee 9 
MICHIGAN, «+++ coor 2 
GeorGIA TECH ...-- - 2 


MICHIGAN STATE «++ 39 
MANHATTAN «eeeees 0 


OHIO STATE «eeeeees is 
COLGATE «sees eocce 

Gr. MARY’S ««+eeees 14 
FORDHAM «eeeeeee - 9 


G. WASHINGTON ....10 


TULSA «eeeeeees oce @ 
EAST 
NAVY occccvocccces 18 
COLUMBIA «eeeeeees 7 
Hoty CROSS «e+e «+26 
HARVARD .wocceeeees 6 
YALE ceoce eovccccedl 
BROWN) «sce eeees coos @ 
PRINCETON .ccccees 14 
Wash. & LEE....... 12 





SOUTHEAST 


TULANB wccccccccce 7 
GEORGIA .sseeeee coe 6 
BEABAMA wcccccesecs 13 


TENNESSEE ..cccccee 6 


VANDERBILT ...0.2.- 7 
ADBURN .ccccccvese 6 


SOUTHWEST 


CRNTEMART wccccccs 9 
THMMS ccccccsseoene 6 
§. METHODIST ...... 41 
Oxia. A. & M...20. 0 


SERANEAS covcces ee O 
Texas CHRIS .....0. 13 
Texas A. & M...cee 0 


MIDWEST 


NOTRE DAME ....... 13 
CARNEGIE TECH .... 0 


PURDUB ..00¢ cocesel4 
WISCONSIN ccoce O 
CHICAGO .ccccces eoodl 
|, cocese O 
ee ee 
OKLAHOMA ..ccccce - Oo 


FAR WEST 


CALIFORNIA .ccccce 
Gk. Assess 


. 
—) 


8. CALIFORNIA .eceee 
OREGON STATE ..ee0e 


as 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE GAME 


Wearing rabbits’ feet for good luck, the Gophers 
tied score in 4th q’ter, won on a trick play that 
turned into a pass by 4-fingered Lund to Tenner. 


Mich. did not play Ward, end, against Southern- 
ers. Negro. In heavy rain, heavy Mich. was 
stronger. Jennings ran back punt 70 yds. to td. 


Spartans, smart, smooth, and potent, staged a 
td. parade against Chick Meehan’s outclassed 
team. All winner’s backs were fleet and slippery. 


Trailing 7-3 in the 3rd q’ter, Buckeyes led by Jack 
Smith, ball-carrier, marched 35 yds. to td. & 
victory. Teams threw 45 passes, completed 21. 


Maniaci (F) ran 79 yds. to td., giving Easterners 
early lead. Then red silk-panted Gaels galloped. 
Erdelatz, end, caught passes & upset F’s backs. 


Before game Leemans, G. W. halfback, received 
anonymous letter offering $300 to stay on bench 
so Tulsa might win. Leemans played and Tulsa lost. 


Navy’s air raid justified Lou Little’s tears. Lions 
had no defense against Borries and his team- 
mates’ new-style basketball attack. 


For 3. periods the game was close. Then the 
Crusaders tossed the pigskin around as though it 
was a baseball and helpless Harvard collapsed. 


The Bulldogs grabbed balls out of the air, varied 
forwards, laterals, and straight plays. The Bears 
seemed weak. Whitehead (Y) was unstoppable 


Generals’ superior punting and passing kept Tiger 
at bay until the last minute when cripple Le Van 
rushed in to run and pass for the needed td. 


Despite costly fumbles, Tulane was able to keep 
its record clean. Monk Simmons converted after 
td. to supply the 1-point margin of victory. 


Ala. leads the Southwestern Conf. Tenn suffered 
its 6th defeat since 1926. Howell (A) kicked & 
passed his team to triumph. 


Vanderbilt trailed an inspired Auburn eleven un- 

til the last minute. Then Dixon tossed a pass to 

Geny who scored and kicked the vital extra point. 
‘ 


Texas’s hopes for an undefeated season were 
blasted. Parker (C) kicked a goal from place- 
ment in the last 45 seconds of play. 


The Mustangs presented a barrier defense, got 
breaks they didn’t need. They swamped their 
Mo. Valley Conf. rivals with a flood of tds. 


Cheered on by their noisy Senator, Huey P. Long, 
the Kingfishers uncorked a 2nd-half drive and 
scored 2 tds. and a safety. 


Power plays in Ist period gave the Christians an 
early lead. In 4th q’ter Baugh clutched pass on 
l-yd. line and stepped across for the 2nd td. 


Wm. Shakespeare, who gets 85s in English courses 
at Notre Dame, sprinted 56 yds. for the first 
Irish td. Pilney passed to Vaire for the 2nd. 


Purdue’s ‘‘td. twins,”’ Purvis & Carter, each 
scored once. The Boilermakers seemed revived 
after recent defeats by Rice & Notre Dame. 


Jay Berwanger, passer, punter, runner, bewil- 
dered Indiana. He raced 97 yds. for one of his 
tds. Rain caused a comedy of fumbling errors. 


Okla. was only 18 inches from a td. when half ended. 
In the 4th q’ter, Neb. partly blocked an Okla. 
kick. After 2 1st downs, Francis, sub., scored. 


Defense of both teams broke up ground & air at- 
tacks for 3 periods. In the last q’ter Arleigh Wil- 
liams (Calif.) place-kicked an 18-yd. field goal. 


Soon after the opening whistle, Propst ran around 
end for U.S.C’s score. With only seconds to play 
Ore. St. intercepted U.S.C. pass and earned a tie. 


Other games this week (favorite.in italics): Amherst—-Wesleyan; 
Temple—Marquette ; 


Florida; Rutgers 





NEwWS-WEEK’s prediction record to date: 


Right 56; 


THIS WEEK’S 
OPPONENT 


Iowa 
Westminster 


Illinois 
Tulane 


No Game 
Catholie U. 


Northwestern 
Holy Cross 


San Francisco 
S. Methodist 


Wake Forest 
Kansas State 


Pennsylvania 
Penn State 


Colgate 
Dartmouth 


Army 
Syracuse 


Cornell 
VB & 
Georgia Tech. 
Alabama 


Georgia 
Duke 


La. State 
Kentucky 


Texas Chris, 
Rice 


Fordham 
Creighton 


Vanderbilt 
Mo. Mines 


Centenary 
Baylor 


Wisconsin 
Purdue 


Carnegie Tech. 


Notre Dame 


Missouri 
No Game 


Towa State 
ansas 


Washington 
Calif. Aggies 


Stanford 
Wash. State 


Villanova—Bucknell ; 
Oregon—Utah. 


Wrong 21; Tied 3. 


THIS WEEK’S 
FAVORITE 


Minnesota 
Pittsburgh 


Illinois 
Tulane 


Manhattan 


Ohio State 
Colgate 


St. Mary’s 
S. Methodist 


G. Washington 
ulsa 


Navy 
Columbia 


Colgate 
Dartmouth 


Yale 
Syracuse 


Princeton 
Wash. & Lee 


Tulane 
Alabama 


Alabama 
Duke 


La. State 
Auburn 


Texas Chris, 
Rice 


8. Methodist 


Okla, A, & M 


La. State 
Arkansas 


Texas Chris. 
Baylor 


Notre Dame 


Carnegie Tech, 


Carnegie Tech. 


Notre Dame 


Chicago 


Nebraska 
Oklahoma 


Washington 
uC hd 


Stanford 
Wash. State 





BIG GAMES AHEAD 


Mich., Ind., Chi., Wis. 
N. Dame, Neb., Navy, Car, Tech, 


Minn., Wis., Ohio St., N’western 
N. C., Auburn, Ala., Fla., Ga, 


Syracuse, Detroit, Kan., Tex. A. & 
Cc. C. N. Y., Holy Cross, Villanova 


W. Reserve, Chi., Mich., Ia. 
Tulane, Syracuse, Rutgers, Brown 


Wash. St., U. C. L. A., Ore. 
Tenn., W. Va., Purdue, N. Y. U. 


V'd’bilt, La. St., W. Va., Okla, 
Centenary, Okla. A. & M., Ark, 


W. & L., N. Dame, Pitt., Army 
Cornell, Brown, Penn., Syracuse 


Temple, Manhattan, Brown 
Princeton, Army, Yale 


Dartmouth, Ga., Princeton, Harvard 
Columbia, Holy Cross, Colgate 


Harvard, Yale, Dartmouth 
Navy, Va., W. & M. 


Miss., Colgate, Ky., Sewanee 
Fla., Yale, N. C. St., Auburn 


Ky., Ga. Tech., V'd’bilt 
Fordham, Miss. St., V’d’bilt, Ky. 


G. Wash., Sewanee, Tenn., Ala, 
Duke, Ga. Tech., Fla., Ga, 


Tulsa, Baylor, Miss. 
S. M, U., Baylor, Ark., Tex. A. & ML 


Tex., Tex. A. & M., Ark., Baylor 
Duquesne, Tulsa, Okla., Okla. City 


Miss. St., G. Wash., Miss. 
Rice, 8. M. U., Texas, Tulsa 


Baylor, Tex., Rice 
Ark., S. M. U., Rice, Tex. 


Pitt., Navy, N’western, Army 
N. ¥. U., Temple, Duquesne, Pitt, 


Chi., Ia., Fordham, Ind. 
N’western, Mich., IIL, Minn. 


Purdue, Ohio St., Minn., TIL 
Ia., Minn., Md., Purdue 


Pitt., Kan., Mo., Kan. St. 
Ia. St., Kan. St., G. Wash, 


Santa Clara, U. 8S. C., Stanford 
Stanford, Ore. St. 


Calif., Ore. 
Wash., Ore., Mont., U. C. I. A. 


Detroit—Duquesne; Maryland— 








———_— 
—— 





vinity. 


There Dizzy Dean, the family spokes- 
man, addressed the children: “Until 
three weeks ago Babe Ruth was the 
biggest figure in baseball. Now you 
are looking at Dizzy, the man who is 


children. cheered. 


That night the Dean brothers played 
an exhibition game which their team 
lost 4-0.° Dizzy still rated himself high- 
ly: “Me and Paul, the world’s cham- 
Pions, we’re the best, the very best.” 
In several cities where the Deans haye 
honored citizens with public appéar- 
ances, fans have objected because the 
world series heroes seldom pitch in ex- 


his boyhood and is worshiped as a di- 


from Breadon. 
learned the value of a nickel b 


Meanwhile, 


hibitions, preferring softer outfield jobs. 

From the St. Louis Cardinals’ owner, 
Sam Breadon, the Deans together re- 
ceived only $11,000 last season, though 
they were largely responsible for the 
team’s victory in the pennant race. 
Recently Dizzy Dean earned the Na- 
walking in Babe Ruth’s shoes.” The tional League’s most-valuable-player 
award. Though Mickey Cochrane of 
Detroit got a $10,000 bonus from his 
boss, Frank Navin, when he was voted 
the American League’s most valuable 
star, Dizzy Dean got no. such gratuity 
As a boy -Breadon 


peanuts in St. Louis’s streets. 
Babe Ruth is finding 
Jacob Ruppert a hard master. The 


y selling 


Babe would like to direct the New York 
Yankees next year but “Uncle Jake” 
refuses to fire Joe McCarthy, present 
Yankee manager, in order to give the 
job to his aging Bambino. Next Spring 
Ruth will undoubtedly be able to sign 
up with Ruppert as a pinch-hitter. His 
drawing ability alone is enough to as- 
sure him a place on the Yankee squad. 
If he wants to be a manager he must 
look to another ball club. 

Meanwhile, he, Lou Gehrig, Jimmy 
Foxx, and other stars are off to Hawaii 
and Japan, expecting to add large 
amounts to their 1934 incomes. In 


Japan Ruth is visioned‘as-a superman 


who drives balls over far-distant 
houses. 
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HEADLINER 


GERTRUDE STEIN: Her Words 
“Do Get Under Their Skin” 





One of the most-talked-about authors 
in the world returns to America this 
week. It is 30 years since Gertrude 
Stein, then a Johns Hopkins medical 
student, decided she was bored with 
medicine and departed to live the ar- 
tistic life in Paris. 

Since then many young literary 
Mohammeds have gone to the moun- 
tainous lady to seek inspiration. Sher- 
wood Anderson and Ernest Heming- 
way say she is an unequaled inspirer. 
Many painters who have now definitely 
“arrived” admit she helped them get 
recognition. 

In addition to artist-making, Miss 
Stein writes books in the “stream-of- 
consciousness” manner. Some people 
call her the “most intelligent American 
woman alive today;” others say she is 
crazy. 

“Certainly the union of oxygen with 
ostriches is not that of a taught tracer” 
is a sample of her utterances. Such 
bits make lesser mortals wonder who is 
loony—writer or reader—and send Miss 
Stein’s scoffers into deliriums of hate. 
She plans a lecture series for American 
university groups to last until Christ- 
mas. It should give Stein-lovers and 
Stein-haters a chance to find out 
whether she is really talking about 
anything. 

“T shall speak only before intelligent 
literary audiences interested in my 
serious work,” she said. “I spent 40 
years learning how to write, and I do 
not intend to waste time now with 
people who want me to show off like a 
queer animal.” 

Until 1933, the 40 years of learning 
how to write brought Miss Stein but 
few readers. She scribbled out, copied, 
and recopied in the illegible Stein hand- 
writing her first book, “Three Lives.” 
No publisher would take it, so in 1908 
she had it privately printed—though 
not without difficulties. The printer 
sent a young man to find out whether 
her strange sentences came from ig- 
norance of the English language. If so, 
he thought he might correct some of 
them. 

She continued to write—but only the 
“intelligentsia” bothered much about 
Miss Stein. Last year she told her in- 
separable companion, Alice B. Toklas: 

“It does not look to me as if you 
were ever going to write that autobi- 
ography. You know what I am going 
to do. I am going to write it for you.” 

In six weeks Gertrude Stein dashed 
off Alice Toklas’s account of Gertrude 
Stein’s life. It covered her life in Paris, 
ambulance driving during the war, col- 
lege days at Radcliffe, her birth 60 
years ago in Allegheny, Pa., with which 
birthplace she is well satisfied. If she 
had been born somewhere else she 
“would never have had the pleasure of 
seeing. the various French officials try- 
ing to write, Allegheny, Pennsylvania.” 

This year she added another rung to 
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her ladder of fame. Her opera, “Four 
Saints in Three Acts,” was produced— 
cellophane scenery, Negro saints, and 
all. Those who came to scoff found it 
delicious nonsense. After 40 years of 
writing Gertrude Stein suddenly be- 
came a best seller. 


In France she has long been one of 
the sights of Paris. The painters she 
discovered—Picasso, Matisse, Picabia— 
and American tourists gather at 27 Rue 
de Fleurus in the Latin Quarter. There 
all Miss Stein’s personal possessions 
are decorated with the Stein motif: 
“rose.,is a rose is a rose is a rose.”” In 
a high-ceilinged room covered with 
paintings and filled with antimacassar- 
covered Victorian furniture, Gertrude 
Stein holds sway. 


Masculine-looking, dressed in weird, 
baggy clothes, woolen socks, and “sensi- 
ble” shoes, she sits back resembling Jo 
Davidson’s monolithic statue of her. 
Crazy about arguments, she chatters 
ceaselessly while the audience flies into 
impassioned contradiction. Much of her 
talk is about painting; some of it re- 
sembles her writing. 

“You must be the American wife and 


come to Paris and spend a great deal 
of money,” she told one bewildered 
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DRAWN FOR NEWS-WEEK BY S. J. WOOLF 


Gertrude Stein: “I Spent 40 Years Learning How to Write” 


lady who acknowledged the remark as 
best she could and then tried to change 
the topic. But Gertrude Stein insisted: 
“You must stop what you’re doing and 
be the American wife and come to Paris 
and spend a great deal of money.” And 
throughout the evening she rang 
changes on that idea. 

Very American, as much of a sight- 
seer as more ordinary souls, she 0c- 
casionally departs for bullfights in 
Spain, gets photographed feeding the 
pigeons in front of St. Mark’s in Ven- 
ice, and goes to her country home at 
Bilignin. 

Alice Toklas always accompanies her 
on these expeditions, which are accom- 
plished in a very ancient Ford. Ger- 
trude Stein drives. Always sitting very 
erect, she proceeds usually at a mad 
pace, often on the wrong side of the 
road. At her destination, the talented 
lady sits down to write rapidly for fif- 
teen or twenty minutes. 

She used to write late at night after 
her guests had gone. She claimed she 
wrote only for herself. Frankly calling 
herself a genius, she is definitely pleased 
when newspapers quote her. 


“My sentences,” she says, “do get 
under their skin.” 
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LUTHERANS: St. James Society 
Chants Luther’s 1523 Mass 


“Ag conservative Lutherans... we 
shall have colored vestments .. . pic- 
tures, and images ... not with the idea 
of turning our churches into an art gal- 
lery, but because the Word and the 
Sacraments are worthy of the finest 
possible setting.” 

When the St. James Liturgical So- 
ciety put these principles into practice 
in New York last week, lay Lutherans 
were astonished. The congregation of 
St. Luke’s Evangelical Lutheran Church 
on West 46th Street were accustomed 
to austere services. Few of them re- 
alized that Martin Luther, founder of 
the church, gave complete approval to 
vestments, candles, and incense. 

The St. James Society, gathered in 
New York for its Fourth Liturgical 
Conference, decided to acquaint more 
American Lutherans with the tastes of 
the church’s founder. They demon- 
strated by holding a Solemn Choral 
Eucharist in the manner of Luther’s 
Mass of 1523. 

The service began with a processional 
headed by a young crucifer bearing a 
golden cross. On either side of him 
walked an acolyte carrying a lighted 
taper. Behind them followed the four 
ministers of the mass. The master of 
ceremonies wore a cassock and surplice. 
The other ministers wore the traditional 
vestments of the mass. Before the 
candle-lit altar they bowed and crossed 
themselves. During the mass the cele- 
brant elevated the Host. A vested choir 
sang Gregorian plain song chants. Only 
the sweet-smelling incense Luther per- 
mitted was not used. St. Luke’s clergy 
forbade that. It would be going too 
far. 

The Society of St. James, now eight 
years old, includes outstanding clergy 
and laity of the church. They are re- 
solved to restore to Lutheranism its 
historic liturgical purity. They agree 
with the Rev. B. von Schenk of Hobo- 
ken, N. J., who says: “The Lutheran 
Church is Catholic in doctrine and has 
the right to be Catholic in form.” 

At the two-day conference, the so- 
ciety’s director, the Rev. Dr. A. Wis- 
mar, pastor of St. Matthews Church in 
New York, urged Lutheran pastors to 
celebrate the Eucharist at least weekly. 

Some Lutherans at the conference 
were surprised to read in the program 
that “Confessions will be heard at 5:30 
P.M., Wednesday.” Later they heard 
Pastor von Schenk read a paper in 
Which he quoted from Luther’s writings 
and sixteenth-century church regula- 
tions justifying confession as sound 
Lutheranism. The Augsburg Confession 
says: “We will maintain confession . . . 
it would be against God to do away 
With absolution.” 

The St. James Society’s most distin- 
guished member is the Rev. F. R. Web- 
we < Cleveland. His parishioners call 
thority. o » ae An eminent au- 
adviser of man c churches, he is the 

y architects. His volume 
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“Church Symbolism” is the best book 
on the subject. 

Just back from visiting English ca- 
thedrals this Summer, Father Webber 
could not spare the time to come to 
New York. But he did his part for the 
liturgical movement. A fortnight ago 
in Cleveland he changed the name of 
his Faith Lutheran Church to St. 
Faith’s. At the recent festival of the 
parish’s new patron saint he sang a 
Solemn High Mass. 


* 
EPISCOPALIANS: Clergy Stage 
Boardwalk Show of Their Own 


“This is the deadest convention that 
has come to town in years,” said an 
Atlantic City policeman. “Why I 
haven’t seen a single drunk all week.” 

Episcopalians at the Jersey coast re- 
sort smiled. They were there to at- 
tend meetings. Exhibitors of “The 
Largest Sea Elephant in Captivity” 
were disappointed that so few church- 
men came to see the monster. 

Hard-working church delegates were 
thrown into a furor when the Rev. 
Gardiner M. Day, rector of St. John’s 
Church, Williamstown, Mass., spoke 
before the Church League for Indus- 
trial Democracy. 

Speaking on Russia, which he has re- 
cently visited, Mr. Day described the 
Russian Orthodox Church of Czarist 





days as “reactionary.” In the audience 
was the Rev. Sergius Bulgakoff, dean 
of the Russian Orthodox Seminary at 
Paris. 

Resenting these words, Father Bul- 
gakoff, a bearded priest in long flow- 
ing black robes with a gold cross sus- 
pended about his neck, rushed up and 
protested to the Rev. William B. Spof- 
ford, who was presiding. He said Mr. 
Spofford had sinned against God in let- 
ting Mr. Day speak. 

When the Bishop of New York, Dr. 
William T. Manning, and the Bishop of 
New Jersey, Dr. Paul Matthews, read 
in the newspapers that Mr. Day had 
described Russian priests as “ignorant 
and dirty,” they were horrified. Hur- 
riedly they made a public apology. 

Later they were relieved to learn that 
Mr. Day had not said anything of the 
sort. 

The two-week convention got through 
a mass of business. Some decisions 
reached: 


Bisnops: Dr. Manning won a victory 
in persuading his brethren to forbid 
Bishops to be moved from one See to 
another. The Bishop of Lexington, Ky., 
Dr. H. P. A. Abbott, sided with Bish- 
ops in poor or troublesome Sees who 
long to find greener fields. 

“Many Bishops,” he said, “are liter- 
ally eating out their hearts because of 
a life sentence to a small diocese.” But 
the convention sided with the Bishop of 
New York and decreed that Bishops 
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GERTRUDE STEIN: Her Words 
“Do Get Under Their Skin” 


One of the most-talked-about authors 
in the world returns to America this 
week. It is 30 years since Gertrude 
Stein, then a Johns Hopkins medical 
student, decided she was bored with 
medicine and departed to live the ar- 
tistic life in Paris. 

Since then many young literary 
Mohammeds have gone to the moun- 
tainous lady to seek inspiration. Sher- 
wood Anderson and Ernest Heming- 
way say she is an unequaled inspirer. 
Many painters who have now definitely 
“arrived” admit she helped them get 
recognition. 

In addition to artist-making, Miss 
Stein writes books in the “stream-of- 
consciousness” manner. Some people 
call her the “most intelligent American 
woman alive today;” others say she is 
crazy. 

“Certainly the union of oxygen with 
ostriches is not that of a taught tracer” 
is a sample of her utterances. Such 
bits make lesser mortals wonder who is 
loony—writer or reader—and send Miss 
Stein’s scoffers into deliriums of hate. 
She plans a lecture series for American 
university groups to last until Christ- 
mas. It should give Stein-lovers and 
Stein-haters a chance to find out 
whether she is really talking about 
anything. 

“TI shall speak only before intelligent 
literary audiences interested in my 
serious work,” she said. “I spent 40 
years learning how to write, and I do 
not intend to waste time now with 
people who want me to show off like a 
queer animal.” 

Until 1933, the 40 years of learning 
how to write brought Miss Stein but 
few readers. She scribbled out, copied, 
and recopied in the illegible Stein hand- 
writing her first book, “Three Lives.” 
No publisher would take it, so in 1908 
she had it privately printed—though 
not without difficulties. The printer 
sent a young man to find out whether 
her strange sentences came from ig- 
norance of the English language. If so, 
he thought he might correct some of 
them. 

She continued to write—but only the 
“intelligentsia” bothered much about 
Miss Stein. Last year she told her in- 
separable companion, Alice B. Toklas: 

“It does not look to me as if you 
were ever going to write that autobi- 
ography. You know what I am going 
to do. I am going to write it for you.” 

In six weeks Gertrude Stein dashed 
off Alice Toklas’s account of Gertrude 
Stein’s life. It covered her life in Paris, 
ambulance driving during the war, col- 
lege days at Radcliffe, her birth 60 
years ago in Allegheny, Pa., with which 
birthplace she is well satisfied. If she 
had been born somewhere else she 
“would never have had the pleasure of 
seeing the various French officials try- 
ing to write, Allegheny, Pennsylvania.” 
This year she added another rung to 
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her ladder of fame. Her opera, “Four 
Saints in Three Acts,” was produced— 
cellophane scenery, Negro saints, and 
all. Those who came to scoff found it 
delicious nonsense. After 40 years of 
writing Gertrude Stein suddenly be- 
came a best seller. 


In France she has long been one of 
the sights of Paris. The painters she 
discovered—Picasso, Matisse, Picabia— 
and American tourists gather at 27 Rue 
de Fleurus in the Latin Quarter. There 
all Miss Stein’s personal possessions 
are decorated with the Stein motif: 
“rose,is a rose is a rose is a rose.” In 
a high-ceilinged room covered with 
paintings and filled with antimacassar- 
covered Victorian furniture, Gertrude 
Stein holds sway. 


Masculine-looking, dressed in weird, 
baggy clothes, woolen socks, and “sensi- 
ble” shoes, she sits back resembling Jo 
Davidson’s monolithic statue of her. 
Crazy about arguments, she chatters 
ceaselessly while the audience flies into 
impassioned contradiction. Much of her 
talk is about painting; some of it re- 
sembles her writing. 

“You must be the American wife and 
come to Paris and spend a great deal 
of money,” she told one bewildered 
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Gertrude Stein: “I Spent 40 Years Learning How to Write” 


lady who acknowledged the remark as 
best she could and then tried to change 
the topic. But Gertrude Stein insisted: 
“You must stop what you’re doing and 
be the American wife and come to Paris 
and spend a great deal of money.” And 
throughout the evening she rang 
changes on that idea. 

Very American, as much of a sight- 
seer as more ordinary souls, she 0c- 
casionally departs for bullfights in 
Spain, gets photographed feeding the 
pigeons in front of St. Mark’s in Ven- 
ice, and goes to her country home at 
Bilignin. 

Alice Toklas always accompanies her 
on these expeditions, which are accom- 
plished in a very ancient Ford. Ger- 
trude Stein drives. Always sitting very 
erect, she proceeds usually at a mad 
pace, often on the wrong side of the 
road. At her destination, the talented 
lady sits down to write rapidly for fif- 
teen or twenty minutes. 

She used to write late at night after 
her guests had gone. She claimed she 
wrote only for herself. Frankly calling 
herself a genius, she is definitely pleased 
when newspapers quote her. 

“My sentences,” she says, “do get 
under their skin.” 
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LUTHERANS: St. James Society 
Chants Luther’s 1523 Mass 


“As conservative Lutherans... we 
shall have colored vestments .. . pic- 
tures, and images... not with the idea 


of turning our churches into an art gal- 
lery, but because the Word and the 
Sacraments are worthy of the finest 
possible setting.” 

When the St. James Liturgical So- 
ciety put these principles into practice 
in New York last week, lay Lutherans 
were astonished. The congregation of 
St. Luke’s Evangelical Lutheran Church 
on West 46th Street were accustomed 
to austere services. Few of them re- 
alized that Martin Luther, founder of 
the church, gave complete approval to 
vestments, candles, and incense. 

The St. James Society, gathered in 
New York for its Fourth Liturgical 
Conference, decided to acquaint more 
American Lutherans with the tastes of 
the church’s founder. They demon- 
strated by holding a Solemn Choral 
Eucharist in the manner of Luther’s 
Mass of 1523. 

The service began with a processional 
headed by a young crucifer bearing a 
golden cross. On either side of him 
walked an acolyte carrying a lighted 
taper. Behind them followed the four 
ministers of the mass. The master of 
ceremonies wore a cassock and surplice. 
The other ministers wore the traditional 
vestments of the mass. Before the 
candle-lit altar they bowed and crossed 
themselves. During the mass the cele- 
brant elevated the Host. A vested choir 
sang Gregorian plain song chants. Only 
the sweet-smelling incense Luther per- 
mitted was not used. St. Luke’s clergy 
forbade that. It would be going too 
far. 

The Society of St. James, now eight 
years old, includes outstanding clergy 
and laity of the church. They are re- 
solved to restore to Lutheranism its 
historic liturgical purity. They agree 
with the Rev. B. von Schenk of Hobo- 
ken, N. J., who says: “The Lutheran 
Church is Catholic in doctrine and has 
the right to be Catholic in form.” 

At the two-day conference, the so- 
ciety’s director, the Rev. Dr. A. Wis- 
mar, pastor of St. Matthews Church in 
New York, urged Lutheran pastors to 
celebrate the Eucharist at least weekly. 

Some Lutherans at the conference 
were surprised to read in the program 
that “Confessions will be heard at 5:30 
P.M., Wednesday.” Later they heard 
Pastor von Schenk read a paper in 
which he quoted from Luther’s writings 
and sixteenth-century church regula- 
tions justifying confession as sound 
Lutheranism. The Augsburg Confession 
Says: “We will maintain confession . . . 
it would be against God to do away 
with absolution.” 

The St. James Society’s most distin- 
guished member is the Rev. F. R. Web- 
ber of Cleveland. His parishioners call 
him Father Webber. An eminent au- 
thority on Gothic churches, he is the 
adviser of many architects. His volume 
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“Church Symbolism” is the best book 
on the subject. 

Just back from visiting English ca- 
thedrals this Summer, Father Webber 
could not spare the time to come to 
New York. But he did his part for the 
liturgical movement. A fortnight ago 
in Cleveland he changed the name of 
his Faith Lutheran Church to St. 
Faith’s. At the recent festival of the 
parish’s new patron saint he sang a 
Solemn High Mass. 


s 
EPISCOPALIANS: Clergy Stage 
Boardwalk Show of Their Own 


“This is the deadest convention that 
has come to town in years,” said an 
Atlantic City policeman. “Why I 
haven’t seen a single drunk all week.” 

Episcopalians at the Jersey coast re- 
sort smiled. They were there to at- 
tend meetings. Exhibitors of “The 
Largest Sea Elephant in Captivity” 
were disappointed that so few church- 
men came to see the monster. 

Hard-working church delegates were 
thrown into a furor when the Rev. 
Gardiner M. Day, rector of St. John’s 
Church, Williamstown, Mass., spoke 
before the Church League for Indus- 
trial Democracy. 

Speaking on Russia, which he has re- 
cently visited, Mr. Day described the 
Russian Orthodox Church of Czarist 





to Acquaint Lutherans 


days as “reactionary.”” In the audience 
was the Rev. Sergius Bulgakoff, dean 
of the Russian Orthodox Seminary at 
Paris. 

Resenting these words, Father Bul- 
gakoff, a bearded priest in long flow- 
ing black robes with a gold cross sus- 
pended about his neck, rushed up and 
protested to the Rev. William B. Spof- 
ford, who was presiding. He said Mr. 
Spofford had sinned against God in let- 
ting Mr. Day speak. 

When the Bishop of New York, Dr. 
William T. Manning, and the Bishop of 
New Jersey, Dr. Paul Matthews, read 
in the newspapers that Mr. Day had 
described Russian priests as “ignorant 
and dirty,” they were horrified. Hur- 
riedly they made a public apology. 

Later they were relieved to learn that 
Mr. Day had not said anything of the 
sort. 

The two-week convention got through 
a mass of business. Some decisions 
reached: 


Bisnops: Dr. Manning won a victory 
in persuading his brethren to forbid 
Bishops to be moved from one See to 
another. The Bishop of Lexington, Ky., 
Dr. H. P. A. Abbott, sided with Bish- 
ops in poor or troublesome Sees who 
long to find greener fields. 

‘“‘Many Bishops,” he said, “are liter- 
ally eating out their hearts because of 
a life sentence to a small diocese.”” But 
the convention sided with the Bishop of 
New York and decreed that Bishops 
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shall stay put whether they like their 
Sees or not. 


Birra Controw: Episcopalians have 
long shied away from taking a definite 
stand on birth control. Last week they 
approved it by the slim margin of six 
votes. 

Opposing the measure, the Bishop of 
New Jersey, Dr. Matthews, said “our 
homes will be flooded by literature de- 
scribing these devices.” Supporting 
bim mightily were high-church Bish- 
ops, including Dr. Manning, arch-foe 
of companionate marriage and easy di- 
vorce. 

On the other side of the fence were 
low-church Bishops. Their leader was 
the Bishop of Olympia, Wash., Dr. S. 
Arthur Huston, whose son won the first 
Edison scholarship. 

He said Episcopalians must not view 
the matter through stained glass win- 
dows. “We must go into the streets 
and into the homes of the poor,” he 
said. “We have a lot of pious twaddle 
from celibate clergymen who are as far 
from knowledge of the realities of life 
as the man in the moon.” 


WomeN Councitors: Episcopal wom- 
en are generous supporters of church 
work. To reward them the convention 
gave them the right to be candidates 
for four of the national council’s 61 
seats. Dr. F. 5S. Fleming, rector of 
Trinity Church, New York, did not like 
the idea. “We have enough trouble in 
the national council at the present time 
without adding women to it,” he ex- 
claimed. 


CuurcnH NAME: The legal name of 
the church—Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of Ameri- 
ca—has long been a sore point for high 
churchmen to reconcile with their 
Catholic leanings. The word ‘“Protest- 
ant” was dropped from the church’s 
constitution 33 years ago. Since then, 
high churchmen have tried to eliminate 
it from the Prayer Book. 

Their persistence and arguments 
have won many to their side. That the 
move failed again last week was due 
chiefly to one clergyman—the Rev. Dr. 
Alexander G. Cummins. 

Although Dr. Cummins is the rector 
of Christ Church, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
he is far better known as the editor of 
the militant Chronicle, long the spear- 
head of the low church forces. The 
Chronicle, nicknamed “The Chronic 
Hell,” is full of lively and satirical 
reading matter designed to show the 
danger that lurks behind every cas- 
socked and birettaed high churchman. 
High churchmen scorn it openly but 
secretly read its irony with glee. 

Dr. Cummins was not a delegate to 
the convention. But he was there be- 
hind the scenes last week to lend sup- 
port to low churchmen fighting to keep 
the word “Protestant” in the church. 
He was wreathed in smiles when his 
forces won the victory by a vote of 234 
to 207. 

Last Sunday high-church Dr. Man- 
ning raised the issue again when he 
preached the convention sermon. He 
talked for 30 minutes to prove the Epis- 
copal Church “is definitely Catholic.” 


ENTERTAINMENT 





STAGE: Fred Stone the Senator 


In Sinclair Lewis’s “Jayhawker” 


Into a Kansas meeting, dimly lit by 
distant camp fires, a scrawny figure 
strode and turned upon his fellow wor- 
shipers with sanctimonious rage. He 
roared an answer to charges of im- 
morality. Ace Burdette, aspiring to be 
Kansas’s first United States Senator, 
spoke for eleven minutes on his virtue, 
deftly turning his defense into a typical 
stump speech. 

So started a riotous play in Wash- 
ington’s National Theatre last week. 
“Jayhawker” was written by Sinclair 
Lewis (“Elmer Gantry,” ‘Main Street,” 
“Dodsworth”) and Lloyd Lewis (no re- 
lation), dramatic critic of The Chicago 
Daily News. This week, the play moved 
to Philadelphia. Monday, it opens in 
New York at the Cort Theatre. 

Robustly the play traced the meteoric 
career of a militant abolitionist of Civil 
War times. With side-splitting deft- 
ness, Fred Stone, the famous comedian 
and hoofer, at 61 played his first dra- 
matic role—the conniving, sentimental 
politician. His youngest daughter, Car- 
ol, took the only feminine role, Ace’s 
daughter. 

After he achieves the Senatorship, 
Ace used the Civil War as a political 
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Fred Stone: “I Hollered to My Jay- 
hawkers. ‘Kill "Em, Ride ’Em Down’ ” 


tool to chisel jobs for friends and graft 
for himself. But when 10,000 men are 
killed in twenty minutes at the Battle 
of Cold Harbor, his natural kindliness 
rebels. He turns about-face and tries 
to end the war one year before Wash- 
ington politicians are ready. His pacif- 
icism brings him scant reward—a 
charge of treason to the Union. Ace’s 
career comes to a sudden end. 

First-nighters felt that many of the 
lines describing Ace’s immorality were 
headed for censor troubles. The polit- 
ical background, however, made Wash- 
ingtonians chuckle. <Ace’s Presidential 
ambitions and life in the capital struck 
a modern note. One of Horace Gree- 
ley’s reporters in the play asked the 
Kansan: “What is the situation in 
Washington?” Ace replied: “A luna- 
tic asylum.” 


SCREEN: Inside Story Told of 
Mack Sennett’s Rise to Fame 


“When we get set with our own com- 
pany, I'll install a bathtub five or six 
times as big as this.” 

From the narrow confines of his tub 
in Los Angeles’s Alexandria Hotel, 
Mack Sennett hurled this manifesto. It 
echoed in the ears of Pathe Lehrman, 
who knew his pal was as bath-crazy as 
an ancient Roman. 

The two men had just arrived in 
California with other members of D. W. 
Griffith’s picture-making group. Less 
than an hour after they hit town, Mr. 
Sennett pawned his diamond ring to 
raise money enough for a bath. Even 
then, in 1910, he treated himself to four 
a day. 

This revelation of Mr. Sennett’s ablu- 
tions came last week from Gene Fow- 
ler’s newest book, “Father Goose, The 
Story of Mack Sennett” (Covici-Friede, 
$3.00). 

It might have been an omen that Sen- 
nett and Griffith were both born in the 
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STAGE (NEW YORK OPENINGS) 

LOST HORIZONS (St. James Theatre): In ¢ 
strange half-way house to heaven, Janet 
Evans (Jane Wyatt) learns what would 
have happened if she had not committed 
suicide. It takes 20 scenes, 3 revolving 
stages, and a cast of 45 to prove the lad) 
would have enjoyed staying in the world. 

PERSONAL APPEARANCE (Henry Miller 
Theatre): With-a questionable command 
over English grammar and French 
phrases, Carole Arden (Gladys George), 
famous movie star, slithers into Scranton, 
Pa., on a personal appearance tour. Her 
will to conquer all promising males nearly 
breaks up a social romance and provides 
one of the season's funniest plays. 


SCREEN 


LITTLE FRIEND (Gaumont-British): Nova 
Pilbeam, a sunny little girl of 14, makes 4 
big hit in this interpretation of a child's 
reaction to divorcee. Nova is a new find fo! 
pictures and a lu@ky one. An old favorite, 
Matheson Lang, plays Nova’s father. 

MADAME DU BARRY (Warner): The affairs 
of du Barry and Louis XV amusingly and 
accurately portrayed by Dolores Del Rio 
and Reginald Owen. Because of a run-ir 
with the Legion of Decency, Miss Del Rio 
seems a little overpure. 

STUDENT TOUR (MGM): Jimmy Durante as 
an athletic trainer and Charles Butter- 
worth as a professor of philosophy, gam- 


bol over a campus green. Like most 
Durante musical comedies, the plot is non- 
existent. 
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same year, 1880. A year and a half 
later came the birth of Thomas H. Ince, 
the third member of the most famous 
directorial group of pioneer film days. 
Each left his mark on the industry: 
Griffith, with many daring innovations 
(Birth of a Nation) ; Ince by perfecting 
Western thrillers and starring William 
Ss. Hart; Sennett, with his bathing beau- 
ties and Keystone cops. 

Sennett’s early life held nothing out 
of the ordinary. He was merely a small- 
town boy trying to make Broadway. 
In 1909 he landed a job at Biograph 
Studios in New York at the time of 
Griffith’s first successful picture, “The 
Adventures of Dolly.” 

Later backed by two former race book- 
makers, Adam Kessel and Charles O. 
Bauman, Sennett launched his own 
production unit. He discovered slap- 
stick, nourished it with his eager imag- 
ination, and raised it to healthy, ro- 
bust, lusty manhood. 

Distrusting the written word, he re- 
fused to allow his scenario “writers” 
either pencil or typewriter. “Don’t 
write the story—tell it,” he ordered. 
Meandering around the studio lot or 
soaking in his tub, Sennett would play 
audience while his gagmen recited dra- 
matically their idea of a story. Often, 
if one of the comedians appeared in a 
fancy new make-up not in keeping with 
the original story, Sennett would 
change the entire plot on the spur of 
the moment. 

After returning East for a few pic- 
tures Sennett went West again with 
four players: Mabel Normand, Ford 
Sterling, Fred Mace, and Pathe Lehr- 
man. He anxiously desired to make a 
“spectacle.” 

When he arrived in Los Angeles, he 
and his small group were held up by 
a G. A. R. parade. Sennett didn’t miss 
his opportunity. In a flash he called 
for cameras and told Sterling to “go in 
and out of the parade, fall and keep 
mugging.” When a veteran collapsed 
from fatigue, Sterling stole his hat. 
That night Sennett gleefully wired the 
home office that the much needed spec- 
tacle had been achieved. Through most 
of the first few years, a comedy was 
written around whatever parade or 
crowd the camera man could shoot. - 

Sennett has had only two real loves 
in his life: Mabel Normand and bath- 
tubs. He never married Miss Nor- 
mand, but success brought the tub of 
his dreams. A special office was built 
to house a mammoth affair 8 feet long, 
6 feet wide, holding 5 feet of water. 
To install the tub, workmen had to tear 
down one entire side of the office. It 
was here, with water up to his chin, 
\aat he planned most of his raucous 
comedies. 

Mr. Fowler claims that Sennett met 
his financial ruin with the advent of 
Mickey Mouse. The enormous popular- 
ity of the animated cartoon left pie 
throwers out in the cold. Still the King 
of Comedy can take pride in a historic 
twenty-year career. In his studios he 
developed such stars as Charlie Chap- 
lin, Fatty Arbuckle, Charlie Chase (one 
of the original Keystone cops), Slim 
Summerville, Louise Fazenda, and Pol- 
ly Moran. 














Scenes Frem Mack Sennett Comedies: 


A Pair of Famous Bathing Beauties; 
Mabel Normand, Sennett, Sterling; 
Ford. Sterling With Polly. -Moran; 
Fred Mace, Miss Normand, Sennett; 
Mack Sennett With Harry Langdon 





A. B. C.: 20 Years of Checking 
Up on Circulation Figures 


To learn the circulation of The Los 
Angeles Times (174,040), The Boston 
Globe (morning edition, 129,984), or 
The New Orleans Item (58,774), a man 
has only to cail an Audit Bureau of 
Circulations office. Though the figure 
he will get will be for the six months 
prior to last Mar. 31, it will be accurate 
down to the last ditch digger who paid 
his pennies for a single edition. 

Last week this final court of author- 
ity on all questions of newspaper, trade 
paper, and magazine circulation held its 
annual meeting of members and offi- 
cials in the Stevens Hotel, Chicago. On 
hand were a select group of publishers 
and national advertisers to whom the 
A. B. C. is as sacred as the Temple of 
the Vestals was to Rome. 

Prior to the formation of the bu- 
reau twenty years ago, trustworthy cir- 
culation figures were all but unknown. 
Unscrupulous publishers tinkered with 
counting machines attached to their 
presses so that the number of copies 
printed appeared much larger than it 
really was. Others were lax about 
keeping an accurate tabulation of free 
or returned copies. Rival publishers 
kept spies in each other’s press rooms. 
Each loudly tried to prove the other’s 
circulation was 50 per cent net paid and 
50 per cent imagination. 

To advertisers the situation was in- 
tolerable. They could only guess how 
many advertisement readers they were 
getting for their money. To satisfy 
them, publishers cooperated to form 
the A. B. C. 

By the end of its first year, 1915, the 
bureau had 978 members. Dues were 
in proportion to circulation. Publica- 
tions with iess than 5,000 readers paid 
50 cents a week for the service. Those 
with more than 1,000,000 readers paid 
$15 a week. Big advertising agencies 
chipped in $300 a year. A. B. C. audi- 
tors, each with an assistant, began ex- 
amining books. 

At first many newspapers and maga- 
zines refused flatly to join. Publishers 
of small newspapers screamed that such 
prying was an assault against freedom 
of the press. Later they fell into line 
when it became apparent that A. B. C.’s 
requirements gave them a good excuse 
for crossing off readers who refused to 
pay—always a problem for small-town 
newspaper owners. 

In 1930 the bureau had its biggest 
year. Checking books for 2,003 mem- 
bers in the United States and Canada, 
it covered 90 per cent of all American 
and Canadian circulations. These fig- 
ures have been cut only fractionally by 
the depression. 

Once a year one of A. B. C.’s 60-odd 
auditors visits a newspaper and gives 
its circulation books an examination 
more complete than most bank examin- 
ers’ surveys. Audits of big newspapers 
such as The New York Times require 
weeks to complete. Small weeklies re- 
quire only a few days. 
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Newsreel Plane Dives Into the Atlantic While Attempting to Pick Up Films of Dying King Alexander 


Should discrepancies of more than 5 
per cent appear in two successive audits 
between the auditor’s findings and the 
publisher’s semi-annual sworn state- 
ments, the case is put before the bu- 
reau’s board of directors. The board is 
composed of representatives of 11 ad- 
vertisers, 2 advertising agencies, 3 
newspaper publishers, 2 farm paper 
publishers, 2 magazine publishers, and 
2 business paper publishers. They may 
censure, suspend, or expel an offending 
member. Once expelled, a publisher 
has a hard row to hoe. 

Prominent on the ail-powerful board 
of directors is 63-yegr-old Orlando C. 
Harn, A. B. C.’s managing director 
since 1927. 

Harn’s entire professional life has 
been devoted to newspaper and adver- 
tising work. After graduation from 
Cornell in 1894 he worked as a reporter 
for The Cleveland Leader, then went to 
The Cleveland Press as telegraph edi- 
tor. While editing The Inland Grocer 
a few years later, he married Merry 
Christmas Williams, a concert singer. 
Later he became advertising manager 
of H. J. Heinz Co. and The National 
Lead Co. (Dutch Boy White Lead). 
When the A. B. C. was organized in 
1914 he became a bureau director. 


1 
NEWSREELS: Behind the Scenes 
Of Murder of King Alexander 


Newsreel picture-making is never a 
placid business. It has interludes of 
comparative calm. Then the crash of 
a transatlantic plane on. Greely Island 
or the burning of a transatlantic liner 
on a foggy, rainy night sends newsreel 
men into a dizzy orgy of life-risking. 
Such a news photographer’s spree end- 
ed last week when pictures of the 
assassination of King Alexander of 
Yugoslavia were flashed on the nation’s 
screens (see page 13). 


(Right) From the Liner Washington. Two of the Plane’s Crew Are Visible, Clinging to the Fuselage 


Trouble started in Marseilles when 
Vlada Georgieff stepped on the running 
board of the official car and shot to 
death the King, Louis Barthou, and two 
women bystanders. While the crack of 
the pistol was still echoing from near- 
by buildings, Georges Mejat, Fox Movie- 
tone news camera man, poked his port- 
able camera in the car to catch the 
wide eyes of a King who was faintly 
smiling his way into the next world. 
Meanwhile Hearst, Universal, and Pathe 
camera men were grinding out the only 
shots ever made of an assassination of 
a world figure. 

Pandemonium in the news picture 
world followed. When photographers 
chartered planes from Marseilles and 
landed at Le Bourget in Paris, films 
were seized by the French Government, 
which did not wish the world to see how 
poorly French police protected the royal 
visitor. News agencies howled. Precious 
hours were lost. By the time authorities 
relented, the speedy Bremen and Aqui- 
tania had sailed. Photographers had to 
fall back on the slower Washington. 


Meanwhile in New York impatient 
film executives were in a frenzy. It was 
rumored that Pathe had somehow 
slipped its films out of France and had 
made the Bremen. If this was true, 
Pathe would have a clear three-day 
beat and unbeatable sales talk for ex- 
hibitors. Quickly a syndicate of Pathe 
competitors got together and wired 
London to find out how much James 
and Aimy Mollison would charge to fly 
the precious reels to the United States 
in their London-Melbourne de Haviland 
Comet (see page 5). 

At first the Mollisons asked a pro- 
hibitive $150,000 but finally shaved 
their price to $25,000. The deal fell 
through when newsmen learned that 
Pathe’s films were on the Washington 
with the others. 

The last step in the drama came 





when Fox attempted to beat competi- 
tors by meeting the Washington at sea. 
At Floyd Bennett Field, New York, a 
Sikorsky amphibian was chartered. 
Leaving Bennett Field at 1 P. M. Tues- 
day the plane stopped at Nantucket for 
fuel. At 2 A. M. Wednesday the big 
twin-motored ship roared seaward. At 
7:15 the plane sighted the Washington 
650 miles out from New York. 

Circling cautiously, the pilot, Marion 
Gravenberg, sighted the films, stowed 
in a buoy attached to the Washing- 
ton’s stern by a rope. From the bot- 
tom of his plane dangled another rope 
with a grappling hook attached. His 
problem was to pick up the films with- 
out alighting on the choppy sea. 

On the first attempt the plane’s pon- 
toons cut dangerously through a wave. 
On the second attempt nothing hap- 
pened. On the third try “we were 
skipping along through the sea at 50 
miles per hour, I judge, when a large 
swell came along and sheared the right 
pontoon off. Then we dove right into 
the sea...” 

While the Washington lowered an 
emergency boat three of the plane’s 
crew and two Fox Movietone editors 
climbed out on. the sinking wings. 
Henry Johnson, a mechanic, attempted 
to paddle toward the liner in the plane’s 
collapsible boat. A wave swamped his 
boat.and drowned him. 

After this tragedy, Paramount, which 
had planned an air delivery from the 
liner, called off the attempt. News- 
reel companies contented themselves 
with sending cutters to meet the ship 
in New York Harbor. 

Paramount’s death pictures finally 
landed at 11:25 Thursday morning. In 
45 minutes they were on New York 
screens, in 2 hours 55 minutes on 
Philadelphia screens, in 4 hours, 55 
minutes on Pittsburgh screens. Coast 
audiences saw them the following 
morning. 
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A $12,000,000,000 Industry Is Riddled by 


A Vicious Price War; Federal Forces Are Summoned 


Gasoline price-sniping, which began 
sporadically three weeks ago, became 
last week a vicious, nation-wide can- 
nonading. From the Rockies eastward, 
price warfare on a huge scale began to 
rage throughout the $12,000,000,000 oil 
industry. 

Over three-quarters of the United 
States retail prices dropped drastically 
py from 2 to 10 cents, reaching record 
lows. In many instances price levels 
nose-dived far below profit lines, threat- 
ening to break quotations for crude 
oil and bring chaos to the industry. 

On Sept. 1 the average retail price 
of gas in 50 cities was a healthy 19% 
cents a gallon, including the average 
State and Federal tax of 5% cents. 
By the end of last week successive cuts, 
coming daily in some cities, nearly 
knocked the bottom out of the retail 
market. 

In Camden, N. J., one dealer was 
reported to be charging 6% cents a 
gallon, including the 4-cent tax. Phila- 
delphia motorists, eager to snap up a 
bargain, sped across the Delaware 
River Bridge. Their cars were loaded 
with buckets, jugs, and cans. Their 
elation was spiked somewhat when 
they returned home. At the Pennsyl- 
vania end of the bridge State High- 
way patrolmen stopped them and took 
their names and addresses. If any 
purchaser should sell his Camden- 
bought gas in Pennsylvania without 
paying the State’s 3-cent tax he would 
be arrested. 

Citizens of northern New Jersey, 
where the sniping was particularly bit- 
ter, could buy Standard Oil gas at 10.9 
cents and independent dealers’ products 
at 9.9 cents, including tax. Washing- 


ton, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Philadel- 
phia, other parts of Pennsylvania, and 
Virginia, all found gasoline posted at 
around 13 to 14 cents, including taxes. 


From Chicago and St. Louis to Bos- 
ton and New England the story was 
the same. In ten Midwestern States the 
huge Standard Oil Co. of Indiana posted 
reductions of 3 cents for every 10 gal- 
lons. In Nashville, Tenn., the price 
dropped to 16 cents, including the high 
7-cent State tax and the 1-cent Federal 
levy. This week, with additional cuts in 
New Jersey and Tennessee, the fighting 
continued unabated. 


In most areas the fight revolved 
around the old question of the retail 
price differential between nationally 
advertised, branded gasoline and the 
independent, unbranded product. By 
tacit agreement of both groups, inde- 
pendent dealers in most sections usually 
charge from 1 to 1% cents less a gal- 
lon for unbranded gas. 


The independents maintain that their 
prices should be lower than the nation- 
ally advertised brands because they buy 
in the cheapest markets and are not 
burdened with extensive promotion and 
advertising costs. 


Arrayed against the independents are 
the major companies, many of which 
own chains of filling stations, and deal- 
ers who handle their products exclu- 
sively on a margin basis per gallon. 


Back of these two factions in the 
vast oil structure stand distributors, 
jobbers, refiners, and producers of 
crude oil. They usually take sides as 


their interests dictate. 


Independents claim the price war was 
started by the major oil companies in 


an effort to wipe out the differential 
and squeeze them out of business. 


Standard Oil of New Jersey was the 
first major company to cut prices in its 
eastern territory. Its president, Walter 
C. Teagle, declared the independents’ 
complaints ignored the chief factor in 
the price-cutting. Mr. Teagle attrib- 
uted the trouble to low-priced offerings 
of gasoline refined from “hot oil,’ pro- 
duced chiefly in the flush East Texas 
area, which fell into the hands of cut- 
price retail distributors. “Hot oil” is 
crude oil illegally produced and boot- 
legged in excess of the production quo- 
tas set by the Federal administration 
and the States. 

“In many localities,” Mr. Teagle said, 
“our marketing companies’ retail sta- 
tions and our dealers were being un- 
dersold by these cut-price competitors 
by from 114 to 4 cents a gallon or more. 
This situation finally became so wide- 
spread that we had no alternative but 
to let our retail market go down to a 
point where there is real competition 
between our gasoline and that sold 
through these cut-price outlets, with 
due allowance for the difference in 
quality.” 

Officials of the New Jersey company 
indicated they had adopted a policy of 
remaining % instead of the customary 
114 cents above the prices on unbranded 
products. 


Many oil authorities agree that “hot 
oil” is the root of the trouble. Experts 
place bootleg production of “hot oil” in 
East Texas fields, with its 13,000 wells, 
as high as 150,000 barrels daily 
enough to produce more than 2,000,000 
gallons of gasoline. 


Bombarded with telegrams of pro- 
test from various oil factions, Harold 
L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior and 
Federal Oil Administrator, took prompt 
action. Special representatives of the 
Interior Department and the depart- 
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Dude 
in WV] Myzi 


is just as fine sport 
for you 

and the youngsters 
—just as relaxing 
and healthful 

and comfortable 
—as dude ranching 
in the summer. 


It has been 

all these things 

ever since dude ranches 
spread down into 

New Mexico and Arizona, 
where the 

sparkling sunshine 

is ideal for an 
out-of-doors winter. 


A great many of these 
Southwestern ranches 
are in Santa Fe territory. 
They differ widely in 
rates, accommodations, 
elevation and location. 
So the Santa Fe 

has conveniently brought 


most of them together in its 
Dude Ranch folder. 


# 
If Dude Ranching 


vat a yo and yours 

fe oa wish a copy of 
this older, or special infor- 
mation on any particular 
Southwestern ranch— 
you have only todrop a line to 


W. J. BLACK, P. T. M. 


Chicago, Ill. 








P.S.—Ranch rates generally 
are still veryreasonable. Rail 
fares and sleeping car costs 
—via the Santa Fe—are the 
lowest in many, many years. 









ment of justice were rushed to the 
Texas fields. 

“If we can stop hot oil production 
in East Texas,” the Administrator said, 
“we shall do a lot to stop price wars.” 
He added that he had received re- 
ports that some Federal agents had 
been “chased out” of the grounds of 
some oil companies by armed guards. 

To help check the flow of bootleg oil, 
Mr. Ickes announced that after Oct. 23 
Federal tenders—certificates of clear- 
ance—will have to be obtained from 
a Federal board in East Texas before 
oil or its products can be moved in 
interstate commerce from that field. 
These certificates will be given only to 
producers who can prove their oil was 
legally produced, in conformity with 
State laws and regulations. 


M’LELLAN STORES: Morrow 
Goes Into 5-Cent-to-$1 Field 


Early this year stock of the bank- 
rupt McLellan Stores Co. could be 
bought on the New York Stock Ex- 
change for $1 a share. Then the price 
started to soar. It reached $12.50 a 
fortnight ago. 

Members of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission raised their eye- 
brows. It looked like pool manipula- 
tion. They set their bloodhounds on 
the trail. Wall Street watched eager- 
ly because it was the first investigation 
of a stock since SEC assumed control 
of the country’s security markets 
Oct. 1. 

Last week the commission reported 
that its investigation disclosed no vio- 
lation of the law. “An individual and 
his associates” merely had been making 
big purchases of the stock. 

The individual was George Kenan 
Morrow, chairman of the board of the 
Gold Dust Corp. His associates in- 
cluded his younger brother Frederick 
and the United Stores Corp., a holding 
company the Morrow brothers control. 

During the last ten months they 
bought 250,000 shares of McLellan 
stock, more than 40 per cent of the to- 
tal outstanding. This made them chief 
owners of a chain of 237 5-cent-to-$1 
stores selling toilet accessories, hard- 
ware, drygoods, glass, and crockery in 
32: States. 

The Morrows bought into McLellan 
Stores because of the marked improve- 
ment in the company’s position since it 
went into receivership in January, 1933. 
The receivers closed down 40 unprofit- 
able stores and obtained rent reductions 
on others. All but 10 per cent of credi- 
tors’ claims were paid off. In the first 
eight months of this year the company 
netted a $600,000 profit. 

Wall Street was not surprised at the 
purchases. Buying up big companies 
is ¢, Morrow habit. George K. Morrow 
built up Gold Dust Corp. by acquiring 
alraost a score of subsidiary firms: 
makers of Shinola, 2-in-1 shoe polish, 
Hecker’s flour, Cream Farina, H-O oat- 
meal, and Force dry cereal. In 1928 
Gold Dust bought control of Best Foods, 
Inc. (pickles, preserves, Nucoa mar- 
garine, and Thousand Island dressing). 


Later it sold a part interest in Best 
Foods to General Foods Corp. 

“We have never been beaten,” said 
Mr. Morrow in August, 1929, when he 
put through his biggest deal. That was 
the purchase from George Whelan of 
the $200,000,000 United Cigar Stores 
Co. of America. Mr. Morrow took the 
chairman’s seat and gave the presi- 
dency to brother Frederick. This time 
he was beaten. Three years later the 
gigantic organization went bankrupt, 
swamped by heavy real estate losses. 

Mr. Morrow took another beating in 
Ward Baking Corp. In 1931 he led a 
proxy war to oust the Ward manage. 
ment for inefficiency. The fight was 
successful. As usual Mr. Morrow be- 
came chairman, his brother president. 
But earnings continued to decline. Un- 
able to turn the tide, the Morrows re- 
signed in September, 1932. 

Wall Street regards George Morrow 
as a man of mystery. He is shy, rare- 
ly gives interviews, and never makes 
after-dinner speeches. “If he did make 
a speech, no one could hear it,” say his 
friends, for he talks almost in a whis- 
per. 

Born on a farm in Canada 61 years 
ago, he studied at St. Michael’s College, 
Toronto, came to the United States, 
and got a job with Swift & Co. in Chi- 
cago. Then, for several years, he was 
a traveling salesman for Quaker Oats. 
Later he went to New York, where he 
started his own business as a commod- 
ity broker. 

His big chance came in 1923 when he 
reorganized the unprofitable American 
Cotton Oil Co. Gold Dust Corp. was 
one of this firm’s subsidiaries. Recogniz- 
ing the value of a trade-marked prod- 
uct, he liquidated the cotton-oil busi- 
ness and made Gold Dust the parent 
company. 

When he bought United Cigar Stores, 
he put some efficiency ideas into effect. 
Executives lost their private offices. 
The organization was moved from its 
own 12-story building to two floors ina 
loft. Buyers met salesmen over a bar- 
rier of steel files. As interviews had to 
be conducted with both parties stand- 
ing, they were necessarily short and to 
the point. 

George Kenan Morrow is a tall, 
heavily built man with blue eyes and 
silver hair. Nine months of the year 
he lives at Road’s IEind, his 25-room 
house at Whitestone, Long Island, over- 
looking Long Island Sound. Expensive 
paintings decorate the walls. He takes 
special pride in a collection of ivory 
statuettes once owned by “Diamond 
Jim” Brady (see page 40). 

At Road’s End also dwell Mrs. Mor- 
row, Goldie, and Tom. Goldie is a Bos- 
ton bulldog who, Mr. Morrow insists, 
is “boss of the house.”’ Tom is a myna 
(bird of the starling family, native of 
India) that can whistle Yankee Doodle. 

Winters George Morrow spends in 
Clearwater, Fla., on a Ssix-acre estate 
dotted with greenhouses and orange 
trees. There he swims, motors, and 
walks around the golf course. He used 
to shoot a fair game. Later he de- 
cided a man could have no lower am- 
bition than to be merely a good golfer. 
Now he just watches friends play. 
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BUSINESS SHOW: All the New 
Shiny Gadgets Go on Display 


George L. Hossfield fitted his pudgy 
frame into a typist’s chair last week, 
ran his hand through his blond hair, 
and attacked a typewriter with a ven- 
geance. The amazing speed with which 
his hands raced over the keyboard made 
spectators’ eyes pop. But to phlegmat- 
ic Mr. Hossfield it was child’s play. 
In 1929 he hammered keys 40,000 times 
in 60 minutes and made only 21 mis- 
takes to win the world’s typing cham- 
pionship. 

To newcomers at the National Busi- 
ness Show, his feat seemed miraculous. 
But to stenographers and business men 
who had attended any one of the 30 
previous annual shows, it was old stuff. 
They were professionally interested in 
the year’s new labor-saving gadgets. 

Thousands of New Yorkers and out- 
of-towners converged on the new block- 
square Port of New York Authority 
Building for the exhibition. Up the 
slate steps of the marble and bronze 
grand staircase they tramped to Com- 
merce Hall on the second floor. 


There over the 800 feet between 
Eighth and Ninth Avenues and 206 
feet between Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Streets stretched 164,800 square feet 
of display booths. So enormous was 
the floor that Western Union messenger 
boys donned roller-skates to expedite 
delivery of messages. 


Accounting machines, cash regis- 
ters, tabulators, and typewriters vied 
for attention. Completely equipped of- 
fices demonstrated the newest gadgets 
for getting work done speedily and effi- 
ciently. A black and silver “office of 
the future” gleamed with streamlined 
furnishings of chromium, aluminum, 
and steel. 


Remington Rand, Inc., exhibited its 
new central record accounting machine 
for department and chain stores. It 
would make the customary sales slip 
hide its head in shame. When a sales- 
man sells a radio set on credit, for ex- 
ample, he removes from the set a per- 
forated tag which he inserts in the ma- 
chine. Next to the tag he places his 
own perforated identification card and 
a card the customer carries, giving de- 
tails of her charge account. Auto- 
matically the machine relays complete 
details of the transaction to the store’s 
central office or to any other point de- 
sired—either in the same building or 
500 miles away in another city. 

There it records a description of the 
radio, its brand, model number, and 
price, the salesman’s name, and the cus- 
tomer’s name and address. When a 
clerk in the central office has looked 
up the customer’s credit rating and 
found it satisfactory, the machine on 
the sales floor releases the perforated 
cards, thus completing the sale. 

Another doodad that made visitors 
stare was National Cash Register Co.’s 
check-writing machine, designed pri- 
marily for payrolls. It numbers and 
dates checks, fills in the amount, and 
Prints the signature on them. On the 
check-book stub it records automatical- 
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F mn Seal 
THE PERFECT BRUSHLESS SHAVE BY WILLIAMS 





A cool, white path for your razor Glider rinses easily from face and 
to travel ...apath so smooth that razor. 

the blade glides along as if on Try a Glider shave! 
wings. That’s what Glider does 
for you—for it lubricates your skin 
while subduing your whiskers. 


You can’t 
help liking it. For a trial tube 
just use the coupon below. 

And, of course, the exhilarating way 


till the end of the shave. Withits or Jatherless—is to douse sparkling 
task quickly and pleasantly done, Agua Velva on your face. 


WILLIAMS SHAVING SERVICE + GLIDER, THE NEW BRUSH- 
LESS SHAVE...LUXURY SHAVING CREAM...AQUA VELVA 





THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Dept. NW-10 
Glastonbury, Conn., U. S. A. 
Canadian Address: LaSalle, MONTREAL. 


Gentlemen: I am interested in trying GLIDER. Please send me a trial tube for the 4c in stamps enclosed. 


Name Street 
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By A. A. BERLE, Jr. 


The times call for thinking beyond the usual orthodox 
lines. Mr. Berle, lawyer, economist, City Chamberlain of 
New York, analyzes exactly what has happened to Amer- 
ica since 1932, and indicates a new route to permanent 
prosperity, along which he believes business and govern- 
ment must necessarily move toward anewcommon ground. 


SCHOOLS CAN LEARN TO EDUCATE 


By JOHN R. TUNIS 


Take the case of John Morton Smith, for instance. “A 
mentality that may be close to genius. . . evidence even 
over six years of the boy’s life is unmistakable.” Thus 
reads the report of his Cumulative Card under the Penn- 
sylvania Study of Education. Yet his school marks failed 
to admit him to college. Read John Tunis’s “SCHOOLS 
CAN LEARN TO EDUCATE” for an amazing picture 
of the tragic errors now prevailing in the transition from 
school to college. 


THE FOOTBALL BRAHMINS 


MAKE PEACE 
By LAWRENCE PERRY 


Harvard-Princeton, Army-Navy ...names of Brahmin 
influence, as Lawrence Perry expresses it, in American 
football ! Why did they break off relations ? How did they 
agree to resume playing again... to restore two of the 
game’s proudest traditions ? Lawrence Perry tells the in- 
side story ...and tells it for the first time ...in “THE 
FOOTBALL BRAHMINS MAKE PEACE.” 


DARK in the FOREST, STRANGE AS TIME 


By THOMAS WOLFE 


A woman... “‘so lovely that the memory of her would 
forever haunt the mind of him who saw her.” A man... 
“‘on whose dark face the legend of a fatal meeting was al- 
ready visible.” A parting...a journey...and a ren- 
dezvous as old as Time: this story by Thomas Wolfe is like 
its ending: dark, wild, jubilant, and strange. 


Other brilliant Stories, Articles, Departments 


ON THE STANDS NOW 


Scribner's “ 
FOR ” 


NOVEMBER: x 
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ly a complete record of each check. 
The only thing to be done by hand is to 
fill in the name of the payee. 

The same company displayed an in- 
genious stamp machine for firms that 
send many packages by parcel post. 
Equipped with a government meter, the 
machine prints stamps from a half-cent 
denomination up to $9.99 and gums 
them, ready for sticking on packages. 
It registers the weight of each package, 
records the postal zone to which it is 
addressed, and keeps track of the num- 
ber of packages and value of the 
stamps. 

Typewriters, the most widely used of 
modern business machines, predomi- 
nated at the show. They appeared in 
endless variety: portables, standard 
models, wide-carriage, noiseless, col- 
ored, and streamlined machines. Ste- 
nographers lingered longingly over all- 
electric typewriters, designed to in- 
crease speed and relieve fatigue. A 
two-ounce pressure of the fingers re- 
turns the carriage, operates the back 
spacer, shift lock, and all keys. 

Frank E. Tupper, managing director 
of the Business Show for almost a 
quarter of a century, announced that 
space sold for exhibits this year was 
double last year’s figure and 40 per cent 
more than the previous peak of 1921. 
He interpreted this as a rainbow of hope 
presaging the depression’s end. 


* 
NRA: “Enforcement,” Says Board; 
“Self-Rule,” Cries Industry 


Last week Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, 
former NRA Administrator, and his 
secretary, Miss Frances’ Robinson, 
found themselves jobless. Their re- 
tirement from the Federal payroll took 
effect Oct. 15. General Johnson cele- 
brated by visiting the Walter Reed 
Hospital in Washington for a physical 
examination. Reporters trailed him 
there. 

“What would you do if you were 
starting over again?” they inquired. 

“I'd resign the first day,” he replied. 

After doctors had felt his pulse and 
thumped his chest, the General went 
away to rest and plan his autobiography. 

Miss Robinson caught a train for 
New York. There she spoke, at a style 
show in a department store. Wearing 
a red blouse, black caracul coat, and a 
corsage of orchids, she told her audience 
that men are more catty than women. 
Her chief job with General Johnson, 
she explained, was to save him from 
seeing too many people. 

“If everyone who came to see the 
General had gotten in to see him, we 
would never have got any sleep,’ she 
said. In delivering her prepared speech, 
Miss Robinson was so nervous she read 
one paragraph twice. 

That evening she visited the National 
Business Show. There she announced 
that when the General finished his 
book she would start on hers which 
will be filled with “all the nice romantic 
things about NRA.” 

Meanwhile, the National Industrial 
Recovery Board, created to replace 
General Johnson, dug in for the Wizter. 
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Its seven members visited the White 
House, where they discussed with 
president Roosevelt their biggest prob- 
lem, the best means of enforcing codes. 
They indicated that NRA price-fixing 
will be gradually eliminated. 

Later the board announced appoint- 
ment of two special advisers: Edward 
R. Stettinius, 34-year-old vice chair- 
man of the United States Steel Corp.’s 
finance committee, and Dr. Willard L. 
Thorp, 35-year-old former Professor of 
Economics at Amherst. 

Mr. Stettinius, tall, muscular, and 
prematurely gray, will act as liaison 
officer between NRA and industry. He 
served in this capacity under General 
Johnson for six months last year. Son 
of a former Morgan partner, he was 
vice president of General Motors Corp. 
pefore joining United States Steel. 

Dr. Thorp, besides being appointed 
Associate Economic Adviser to NIRB, 
was named chairman of NRA’s Advis- 
ory Council. Early this year he di- 
rected the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. He resigned that 
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ACME 
Jobless Miss Robinson Finds 
Men More Catty Than Women 


post when the Senate refused to con- 
firm his appointment on the grounds 
that he lacked “practical business ex- 
perience.” 

With new faces on the bridge, the 
NRA ship shoved off to a fresh start. 
It had scarcely got up steam before a 
Suggestion came from Memphis, Tenn., 
that the boat be scrapped. 

The proposer was Henry I. Harri- 
man, president of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. John T. Flynn, 
adviser to the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee, wrote in the September Har- 
per’s Magazine that Mr. Harriman and 
his chamber were godparents of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. Last 
week Mr. Harriman declared: “The 
exigencies which called this measure 
into existence have largely passed.” He 
Suggested a new law to replace NIRA. 

Under Mr. Harriman’s plan industry 
would formulate its own codes, submit- 
ting them to a judicial body of five. 
This body could suggest changes. If in- 
dustry disliked them, it might oper- 
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ate without a code. The new law would 
be civil, rather than criminal, in na- 
ture. Codes would prohibit business 
firms from selling below cost, but would 
rarely fix prices or limit production. 


WEEK IN BUSINESS: Packard’s 
Loss Turns Out to Be Profit 


Stockholders will not be alarmed 
when they read in Packard Motor Car 
Co.’s report for the quarter ended Sept. 
30 that the company suffered a book- 
keeping loss of about $2,400,000. Pack- 
ard really made a sales profit of more 
than $2,000,000. 


Last week the company announced 
(but charged to the third quarter) im- 
mediate expenditure of $6,500,000 for 
plant and engineering improvements. 
Since only $1,500,000 of that sum will 
be true capital investment—in the form 
of machinery and buildings—the com- 
pany must charge the rest to opera- 
tions. The remaining $5,000,000 will 
pay for tooling and engineering. Hence 
the “loss.” 


A large part of this extraordinary 
expense will cover development of a 
new low-priced car. The makers have 
not yet announced its features, but 
Packard dealers predict it will be one 
of the sensations of the automobile 
show scheduled for January in New 
York. 

CARTWHEELS: When a Montana miner 
comes down from the Crazy Moun- 
tains to buy his Winter supplies he 
pays for them with silver dollars. If 
a gambler in Las Vegas, Nev., has a 
lucky evening at “twenty-one,” his 
pockets are weighted with them when 
he starts home. Conservative San 
Franciscans also prefer hard money 
to greenbacks. 


Cartwheel users throughout’ the 
whole country are able to keep about 
31,000,000 in circulation. All issued 
above that number find their way back 
to banks for conversion into paper 
currency. 


Last week, although nearly half 
1,000,000,000 coined silver dollars lie in 
its vaults, the Treasury began to mint 
additional ones. When asked why 
more new coins were being turned out, 
Treasury Officials said they had a “very 
attractive” design which they think 
will increase cartwheels’ popularity. 
The design is the same one used on 
the “peace” dollars coined between 1921 
and 1928. 

Deposits: People are putting more 
money in banks, reported Chairman 
Leo T. Crowley of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corp. on Monday. In the 
first half of this year deposits rose in 
90 per cent of the country’s commercial 
banks, he revealed. Biggest increase 
was in New York State, where deposits 
jumped 14 per cent. 


“I believe the confidence engendered 
by deposit insurance has been an im- 
portant factor in promoting this sub- 
stantial increase in bank deposits,” said 
Mr. Crowley. 









SECTIONAL BOOKCASI 
Endorsed by Over 200,000 Users 


go pdr Rear-nene 


SOLD ON APPROVAL 


USED in some of the 
finest homes and offices 
throughout the country. 
Furnished in‘ different 
desi; materials and 
finis giving almost 
any desired effect. Sold 
direct from factory only, 
which assures you a per- 
manent source of supply 
for additional sections in 
the future; alsosaves you 
the middleman’s profit. 
Price complete as illustrated with 
three book sections, only $16.25. 

Write for your Free Copy of Our Illustrated 
Catalog No. W-1044. It will interest you. 
The C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., Little Falls, N. Y. 

Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 

New York Showroom, 130 West 42nd St. (Tel. Wis. 7-8668) 




















I Fits any Space. 
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Via Hawaii,Samoa, Fiji —" MARIPOSA” -“ MONTEREY” 
Frequent sailings - San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. Any travel agency, or 


THE OCEANIC STEAMSHIP CO. 
Matson Line 


New York + Chicago * San Francisco 
Los Angeles + Seattle + Portland 


STEWARDESSES 
WIN HIGH 
























ITED AIR LINES have received 

[ over 21,000 unsolicited letters 
from passengers praising the ser- 
vices of their stewardesses. You, 
too, will enjoy UNITED’s service. 
UniTED offers the same high 
standard of service on all routes— 
always a multi-motored Boeing—al- 
ways two pilots. Only UNITED offers 
stewardess service on every plane. 


CHICAGO — CLEVELAND — NEW YORK 
9 planes daily 


NEW YORK — CALIFORNIA 
3 planes daily 


For reservations and schedules call UNITED 
AIR LINES ticket offices, hotel porters, 
travel bureaus, or telegraph oflices. 


UNITED AIR LINES 


70,000,000 MILES EXPERIENCE 
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SURGEONS: 5,000 Read Reports 
And Hear Speeches in Boston 


Some 5,000 members of a select group 
met in Boston last week. They were 
surgeons. Each of them had completed 
a pre-medical college course, four or 
five years in medical school, one to 
three years interneship, seven years of 
practice, and 100 operations. Such 
must be a man’s record before the 
American College of Surgeons consid- 
ers him for membership. Even after 
that the organization turns down seven 
out of eight applicants. 

The 5,000, including members from 
all parts of the world, met in Boston 
for the College of Surgeons’ annual 
congress. Part of the time they spent 
in hospitals, where they witnessed the 
profession’s topnotchers perform su- 
perbly skillful operations. In the Hotel 
Statler, the luxurious Copley-Plaza, the 
dingy Boston Arena, scene of hockey, 
boxing, and wrestling shows, they 
gathered to discuss business, make 
speeches, and read reports. 

Some of the more important papers: 


HEALTH INSURANCE: Dr. Robert B. 
Greenough, president of A. C. S., a Har- 
vard Professor of Surgery, and one of 
the United States’s foremost cancer re- 
searchers, raised a point brought out 
at the group’s Chicago meeting last 
year. He came out flatly for health in- 


surance—to be administered on a strict- 
ly local basis. 

For support of his argument, 62-year- 
old Dr. Greenough called on Dr. Charles 
A. Dukes of Oakland, Calif., vice presi- 
dent of the College of Surgeons. To the 
assembled medicos Dr. Dukes described 
the health insurance plan for Alameda 
County, Calif. 

To a corporation, backed by the 
county medical association and the 
county’s approved hospitals, persons de- 
siring health insurance will pay a lit- 
tle less than $1 a month. Insured pa- 
tients will get free hospital care. Thus, 
they will have more spare funds with 
which to pay surgeons’ fees. 


Eves: One of the most delicate of all 
eye operations is the replacement of 
damaged cornea—the transparent cov- 
ering over the front part of the eye- 
ball. When the cornea becomes 
opaque over the pupil, blindness results. 
Healthy tissue is obtained from a per- 
son blind for some other cause whose 
cornea is undamaged. This tissue is 
then placed in a tiny disk-shaped cav- 
ity that has been scooped out of the 
damaged cornea. Within a fortnight 
vision is usually restored. 


In all the world only a handful of 
persons have had their eyes re-made in 
this way. One is Daphne Muir, British 
novelist. Last Fall her sight was re- 
stored by Dr. Tudor Thomas, famous 
Welsh eye surgeon. 

Describing her “rotten” experience 
to the Boston surgeons last week she 





Correct Your 
Faults in English 


THIS NEW, EASY WAY 


Beware mistakes in English—they are a serious handicap when you want to 
make a good impression. They creep into your writing unawares and they 
mar your conversation. When you are soliciting business, or applying for a 
position, or writing a letter, or presenting your ideas in conference or inter- 
view, you cannot command full attention or respect unless you express your- 


self properly. 


Now you can easily correct embarrassing mistakes in English with this new 
series of handbooks which gives you at a glance the information you need on 
correct English usage. This series is intelligently planned so that it is ex- 
Without lengthy study you will 
quickly find in it the help and information you need constantly. 


RAPID GUIDES TO GOOD ENGLISH 


tremely useful to busy practical people. 


Grammar at a Glance 


A new method for simplifying English grammar that removes 
the mystery and drudgery. Practical, self-testing system is 
included. An amazingly simple method that at last makes 


English grammar easy. 


Common Errors in English Corrected 
The errors in English most likely to trip you up are tabulated 
and the correct forms explained. You will be delighted to Inst. 
see how easily you can save yourself from the embarrassing 


bad English that mars your speech. 
A Guide to Good Pronunciation 


Thousands of words frequently mispronounced are listed here. 
For each word the correct pronunciation is given by ex- 
amples of simple common words so that you do not have to 


depend upon puzzling marks or symbols. 


The Rapid Vocabulary Builder 


Over 6000 synonyms and antonyms presented with examples 
of use so that you see clearly their exact meanings and 
correct use. Will rapidly increase your vocabulary and give 
your speech and writing more power, color, accuracy. 
Prepared by practical So eng English instructors. Ar- 

oO umes for quick reference, but all 
are related and unified for study as a complete course. 


EXAMINE THEM FREE 
Send No Money—Mail The epee die 


ranged in four handy vo 


“Every page contains 
definite, usable infor- 
mation that can im- 
mediately be applied 
to improve the use of 
English in speaking 
and writing.’’"—H. G., 
Atha, Chairman of 
Board, Howard Savings 





D. VAN NOSTRAND CO., 
250 Fourth Ave., New York 


| Send me for free examination the four Rapid 
Guides to Good English. Within ten days I 
will either return them to you or make an initial 
Payment of $1.95 and three monthly payments 
thereafter of $1.00—a total of $4.95. (5% 
discount for cash with order. Same return 


privilege. ) (N.W. 10-27-34) 


Street and Number 
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KEYSTONE 
Drs. D. C. Balfour (Left) and R. B. 
Greenough at Surgeon’s Congress 


said: “Don’t believe anyone who tells 
you that there’s a spiritual uplift in 
blindness .. .” 


PERITONITIS: Inflammation of the 
peritoneum, the strong colorless mem- 
brane that lines the abdominal cavity, 
is called peritonitis. The deadly mal- 
ady is most commonly caused by the in- 
fected seepage from a broken appendix. 

On this subject Dr. Herbert L. John- 
son of Boston read a paper. Dr. John- 
son found that practically no cases of 
peritonitis developed when he performed 
caesarian operations on mothers unable 
to deliver their babies. He decided in- 
fection was somehow prevented by the 
fluid in which unborn babies float in 
the amnion, the innermost, fetal mem- 
brane. 

On this premise he set to work. Out 
of pregnant cows he drew amniotic 
fluid. With the help of assistants he 
developed a vaccine. 

After two years of experiment with 
animals he started pumping 100 cubic 
centimeters (a generous cocktail glass- 
ful) of his vaccine into human peritone- 
ums six hours prior to any operation 
that might cause infection. The death 
rate from peritonitis after bowel re- 
sections dropped from 30 per cent to 2 
per cent. 


Piastic SuRGERY: Probably no man 
in the world knows plastic surgery as 
thoroughly as Sir Harold Gillies of 
London. Since the war he has been 
rebuilding Britishers whose bodies were 
blasted apart in Flanders fields. 

In Boston last week he told a tale, 
known to most surgeons, but news to 
laymen. He described his “‘tubed pedi- 
cle flap” method of transplanting skin. 
If arm skin is to be grafted on a shat- 
tered jaw, Sir Harold cuts a neat lit- 
tle patch, leaving one end attached to 
the arm. 

Then he trusses the arm solidly to 
the head and fastens the free end of 
the loose skin to the skinless jaw area. 
The arm feeds its skin while the patch 
is growing to the jaw. When it is well 
“seeded,” the patch is cut from the arm 
and grows naturally on the jaw. 
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CAMBRIDGE: 
Dedicate 


Their 
“Obelisk”’ 


Majesties 
Library 


Last Monday dons and _ students 
flocked from their colleges to an iso- 
lated spot on the western fringe of the 
grounds of Cambridge University. They 
gathered to see King George and 
Queen Mary, who arrived from Sand- 
ringham to open the university’s new 
$5,895,000 library. 

From northern Girton, eastern Jesus, 
and southern Downing colleges they 
crossed the River Cam and trooped up 
West Road to the far-off building.. In- 
dolent students grumbled to think that 
they would have to walk so far for 
pooks in the future. The old library, 
close to the Senate House and in the 
center of the university, was far more 
convenient. Now emptied of its books, 
it contains classrooms for divinity stu- 
dents. 

Aged dons grumbled, too. They were 
annoyed by the sight of the new 
library’s 156-foot tower—for books, not 
sightseers—rising into the English sky 
like a fat Egyptian obelisk. 

“Shocking!” they muttered. 
can see it miles around.” 


In the main library’s largest room 
the King and the Queen stood on a 
small platform erected for the dedica- 
tion. Over them was the beautifully 
painted ceiling of inlaid wood. Against 
the wall stood eighteenth century book- 
cases brought from the old library. 


Surrounded by the Hon. Stanley Bald- 
win, Chancellor of Cambridge, the Rev. 
J. F. Cameron, Vice Chancellor and 
Master of Caius College, and other col- 
lege masters and presidents in brilliant 
academic robes, the King declared the 
new library open. Present also was the 
American Ambassador, Robert W. 


“One 





New Library at Cambridge University: “Shocking,” 
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Bingham, who later received the honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Laws. 

To help construct the immense build- 
ing, John D. Rockefeller’s International 
Education Board of New York con- 
tributed $3,500,000 in 1930. The same 
year the Rockefeller Foundation footed 
the bill for the library commission’s 
tour of the United States to inspect 
American libraries. 

One member of the commission was 
Sir Giles Gilbert Scott. Most dis- 
tinguished of British architects, the 
blue-eyed knight designed Liverpool 
Cathedral and has a plan for the new 
Waterloo Bridge in London. The old 
one is being torn down. 

Impressed with his work at Cam- 
bridge, Oxford commissioned him to 
draw up plans for their new. Bodleian 
Library. All Summer he has been vis- 
iting on the Continent to get inspiration 
and suggestions. 

Cambridge’s new library is near the 
new Memorial Building of Clare Col- 
lege, also designed by Sir Giles and 
opened this year. 

The construction of Sir Giles’s tow- 
ered masterpiece took two and a half 
years. Its 23 miles of shelves hold 
1,250,000 books—twice as many as the 
old library. All bookshelves are within 
reach without the use of ladders. It 
contains automatic elevators. Puzzled 
dons frequently press the wrong but- 
ton and get carried up into the tower 
they think mars the low-lying beauty 
of the old university city. 

Almost every day Cambridge’s library 
gets more books to put on its shelves. 
They arrive from publishers all over 
the country. The reason is that the 
library is one of three “copyright” in- 
stitutions in the country. 

By law a copy of every book pub- 
lished in the land must be sent to the 
British Museum, the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford, and the Cambridge Library. 
Such books range from the latest mys- 


AEROFILMS 


Cried the Dons. “One Can See It For. Miles Around” 

















. . . Spend a novel, thrilling 
Christmas in Japan, beneath 
Fujiyama’s dazzling winter 
splendor. Watch festivals in 
old Peking. Then change to 
sunny languor in flower-edged 





Hongkong, or idle on through lazy tropic 
breezes to Manila. 

An Orient vacation this winter! You can 
do it quickly, luxuriously— at low fares— 
on the big fast President Liners that sail 
fortnightly from Seattle and Victoria (the 
Evergreen Gateway) via the direct Short 
Route to Japan, China and the Philippines. 
These smooth-riding ships have all outside 
staterooms, real beds . . . spacious public 


rooms... glass-enclosed promenades ... 


vr 
g 
“talkies,” gay dances, a superb cuisine. 
Stopover anywhere! Continue on a later 
liner. Return via Hawaii if you wish. 


FIRST CLASS ROUNDTRIPS 
JAPAN $4995 CHINA §579 
PHILIPPINES $630 


TOURIST CLASS ROUNDTRIPS 


JAPAN $280 #8 CHINA $324 
PHILIPPINES §350 


Round the World:$809.50 First Class, home- 
town to hometown. See a score of fascina- 
ting ports. Take only 85 days or up to two 
full years, stopping over wherever you wish 
.--inJapan, China, the Philippines, Malaya, 
Ceylon, India, Egypt, Italy, France or any 
of the others. 

Your travel agent will gladly tell you 


all about these cruises, or see or write... 


HEADQUARTERS: 4TH AT UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE 


604 Fifth Avenue, New York; 110 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago; 311 California St., San Francisco 
--.and other principal cities 
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should have 
a jacket like this 





against 


RAIN - WIND - COLD 


If you’re a winter golfer—or an outdoors 
sportsman, the Pendleton Golf Jacket is 
made for you. It is handsomely tailored 
from a very closely woven, waterproofed 
fabric. The bellows back allows perfect 
body freedom; zipper front, shawl collar 
and sleeve tabs for comfort. At your depart- 

ment or sporting goods store 
$4 1-50 —or order direct. Pendleton 

Woolen Mills, Portland, Ore. 


Ondllor 


WOolL 
GOLF JACKET 

















Kasy Money 


And An Excellent Oppor- 
tunity for Men and Women 
Seeking Employment 


We have one of the most 
interesting and profitable sub- 
scription propositions ever 
offered. Because of its un- 
usualness and the extremel 
careful manner by which 
Representatives are selected 
and protected, it will appeal 
to persons of high commu- 
nity standing. 


Liberal commissions are 
paid from the start, and bo- 
nuses are easily within the 
reach of any normally ener- 
getic man or woman. Write 
for particulars, giving busi- 
ness and financial references. 


Our best Representatives 
are enjoying substantial earn- 


ings. 
L. S. ERGER 
NEWS-WEEK 
1270 Sixth Ave., New York City 
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tery thrillers to the most profound 
tomes on esoteric subjects. 

Most of these modern first editions 
will always be valueless. But librarians 
wish the copyright law had been in 
effect in Elizabethan days. Then Cam- 
bridge would have acquired an inval- 
uable collection of Shakespeare free 
of charge. 


AIR UPLIFT: Radio Men Say Fans 
Desire to Laugh, Not Learn 


“Amos ’n’ Andy are a great educa- 
tional feature ...a great program,” 
declared National Broadcasting Co.’s 
president, M. H. Aylesworth, with sol- 
emn seriousness last week. 

The radio chief was trying to con- 
vince the Federal Communications Com- 
mission that it should not force com- 
mercial broadcasters to give 25 per cent 
of their air time free to religious and 
educational programs. 

Mr. Aylesworth and William S. 
Paley, president of Columbia Broad- 
casting System, energetically contra- 
dicted the National Advisory Council 
on Radio in Education. A fortnight 
ago the council charged that radio 
“driveled and drooled’ too many mo- 
ronic programs. 

Both radio men declared the loud- 
speaker fans are getting all the edu- 
cational broadcasts they can stand. 
“People do not want to be educated,” 
Mr. Aylesworth explained. ‘They want 
entertainment.” 

To back up their opinions, the net- 
work officials produced witnesses and 
letters from celebrities. Amos ’n’ Andy 
appeared in person. Everyone laughed. 
Mr. Aylesworth seemed more pleased 
than anyone. One of the commissioners 
asked the comedians which one played 
the Kingfish. Another wanted to know 
who played Brother Crawford. Both 
times Mr. Aylesworth pointed proudly 
to Freeman F.. Gosden. Gosden’s part- 
ner, Charles J. Correll, is Andy, Mr. 
Washington, and Mr. Weber. 

Mr. Paley reported that 18,000,000 
homes in this country are radio-equip- 
ped today, an increase of 11,000,000 
since 1927. Yet jazz is on the decrease. 
He said Columbia’s patrons were con- 
tinually getting more operas, symphony 
orchestras, and other cultural features. 

Then the commission heard John 
Erskine, musician and novelist, declare 
that “if 25 per cent of the broadcasting 
facilities were allotted to this purpose 
it would mean that 25 per cent of the 
country’s radio time” would not be 
listened to. 

Radio apologists enjoyed even better 
the letter from Henry L. Mencken, 


critic and scorner of religion. ‘The 


pedagogues,” he wrote, “now have all 
the time they can fill profitably—and 
more. Their programs in the main are 
puerile and dull. There is no evidence 
that they would do any better if they 
had all day. If theologians had control 
of the matter the more raucous and 
cocksure among them would soon be 
making bitter war upon the. rest, and 
the air would be given over to a whole- 
sale disturbance of the peace.” os 
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DRAMA: 
Precede Lux’s Air Stage Hits 


Rehearsals 


Lengthy 


“Most radio dramas are slipshod,” 
said lithe Antony Stanford, Lux Soap’s 
ether-wave stage director. “There is no 
timing. They’re either loud or soft. I 
try to paint an oral picture of what 
people have seen, so that to their ears 
the spacing and tempo are of vital 
interest.” 

Last week the 34-year-old Texan, 
whose piercing eyes sparkled behind 
horn-rimmed glasses, tried to show 
what he meant. He directed Helen 
Hayes, Kenneth MacKenna, and five 
other veteran actors in “What Every 
Woman Knows.” 

Instead of the usual sketchy 30- 
minute radio-drama rehearsals, this 





P R. . MOPRRANN 
Helen Hayes Rehearsing For 
“What Every Woman Knows” 


company practiced two weeks in a 
bare studio. Often one rehearsal would 
last five hours. Mr. Stanford wanted 
his 55-minute air adaptation of Sir 
James Barrie’s play to be up to Broad- 
way standards. “Find out what is es- 
sential to the play,” he said. “Don’t be 
afraid of pauses: Don’t overact.” 

Before Lux signed a 26-week con- 
tract with NBC-WJZ to present famous 
stage hits, they made sure that their 
program would be high class. Ivory 
Soap, Lux’s big rival, had spent $1,000,- 
000 sponsoring “The Gibson Family,” 
an original radio musical comedy. Pub- 
lic response was only moderate. Lux 
wanted to make a better showing. 

Even with a minimum of rehearsals, 
radio adaptations of plays always please 
listeners. When a broadcast of “A 
Bill of Divorcement” was made, 4 
Nevada cowboy wrote: “I always want- 
ed to know what an English drawing 
room play was like.” 

Lux bought twenty plays, including 
“The Barker,” “Smilin’ Through,” 
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“The Late Christopher Bean,” and 
“Lightnin’.” Miriam Hopkins, Lux’s 
star in the opening play, “Seventh 
Heaven,” was “quite nervous,” but Miss 
Helen Hayes was at home last week as 
Barrie’s heroine, Maggie Wylie. 
Everything went smoothly. “I think 
it’s just dandy,” remarked Miss Hayes, 
who also is working in the theatre and 
movies, “but I like radio least of all my 
jobs. I find it cold and lonesome.” 
While other members of the cast 
struggled to please Mr. Stanford at the 
radio rehearsal, Miss Hayes sipped 
Ovaltine and munched an egg salad 
sandwich. In 1926 she played the role 
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BROADCASTS OCT. 27-NOV. 








Light face figures’ indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern, Central, Moun- 
tain and Pacific Standard Time. 

SAT.: Football, Yale-Army: The cadets meet 

their first formidable opposition at New 
Haven. 1:45 E.T.; 12:45 C.T.; 11:45 M.T.; 
10:45 P-T. NBC—WEAF—CBS. 
Minnesota-lowa: Two of the Big Ten Con- 
ference Teams clash at Iowa City. 2:45 
E.T.; 1:45 C.T.; 12:45 M.T.; 11:45 P.T. 
NBC—W JZ. 
Edison and the Electric Light: Half-hour 
dramatization of the life of Thomas Alva 
Edison. Musical background by William 
Stickles’s orchestra. 7:00 E.T.; 6:00 C.T.; 
5:00 M.T.; 4:00 P.T. CBS, 

SUN.: New York Philharmonic-Symphony: 
Playing for first time anywhere Leos 
Janacek’s “Sinfonietta,” a modernistic 
composition in five short movements. 
Beethoven’s Symphony No. 7 in A major 
and Weber’s overture to “Der Freischutz”’ 
complete the program. 3:00 E.T.; 2:00 
C.T.; 1:00 M.T.; 12:00 P.T. CBS. 

Rosa Tentoni: Minnesota’s young soprano 
featured with the Ford Symphony Orches- 
tra conducted by Victor Kolar. Miss Ten- 
toni will sing Puccini’s aria “One Fine 
Day” from “Madame Butterfly,’”’ Gian- 
nini’s ‘‘“Manella Mia,’”’ Massenet’s ‘‘Elegie,”’ 
and Romberg’s “Song of Love.” 8:00 E.T.; 
7:00 C.T.; 6:00 M.T.; 5:00 P.T. CBS. 
Geraldine Farrar: Veteran soprano fea- 
tured with 60-piece symphony conducted 
by Dr. Walter Damrosch, 8:00 E.T.; 7:00 
C.T.; 6:00 M.T.; 5:00 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

MON.: Harry Hansen: New York World-Tele- 
gram book reviewer delivers a short talk 
on current literature. 3:30 E.T.; 2:30 C.T.; 
1:30 M.T.; 12:30 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 

Rosa Ponselle: Popular operatic soprano 
continues her excellent weekly radio series; 
singing an aria from “Samson and Deli- 
lah,” “‘La Violetera,” and “The Last Rose 
of Summer.” Andre Kostelanetz’ 40-piece 
orchestra offers Ravel's ‘Bolero.’ 9:00 
E.T.; 8:00 C.T.; 7:00 M.T.; 6:00 P.T. CBS. 


TUES.: Ed Wynn: Radio’s most prolific pun- 
ster keeps heckling Graham McNamee 
while Eddie Duchin’s velvet music rounds 
out a 30-minute fiesta, 9:30 E.T.; 8:30 C.T.; 
7:30 M.T.; 6:30 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 
Toscha Seidel: 35-year-old Russian violin- 
ist makes a guest appearance on a program 
with Isham Jones’s orchestra. 9:30 E.T.; 
8:30 C.T.; 7:30 M.T.; 6:30 P.T. CBS. 

WED.: Mary Pickford: The First Lady of Hol- 
lywood is improving her radio work, She 
Stars with a Hollywood radio stock com- 
pany. 8:00 E.T.; 7:00 C.T.; 6:00 M.T.; 5:00 
P.T. NBC—WEAF. 

Wayne King: King’s band hails from Chi- 
cago, Where his vogue is awe-inspiring. No 
matter what the song’s original tempo is, 
King plays it as a waltz. 8:30 E.T.; 7:30 
C.T.; 6:30 M.T.; 5:30 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 


THURS.: Edwin C. Hill: Radio’s sartorial 
news-surveyor on a new program called 
“The Forum of Liberty.” Guest speakers 
are recruited from the ranks of “Big Busi- 
ness.”” They usually use their five-minute 
allotment to talk about their own prod- 
ucts. Edward Nell,.an agreeable baritone, 
and Arnold Johnson’s orchestra ek 
the music. 8:30 E.T.; 7:30 C.T.; 6:30 M.T 
5:30 P.T. CBS 

FRL: Dick Liebert: Blond organist, who 

divides his time playing in the Radio City 
Music Hall and the lofty RCA Rainbow 
Room night club, inaugurates a new air 
program. 8:15 E.T.; 7:15 C.T.; 6:15 M.T.; 
5:15 P.T. NBC—W4Jz. 
Freddie Martin: His orchestra, offering 
popular old-time songs in grand style 
11:30 E.T.; 10:30 C.T.; 9:30 M.T.; 8:30 
P.T, NBC—WEAF. 
































By Dorman H. Smith, in the San Francisco Examiner 


% CONFUSION-ISM. Are 


you one of its victims? “Tell us 
what is behind the headlines” is 
the demand of intelligent people 
everywhere. 


King Alexander of Jugoslavia. 
Murdered! A new international 
treaty abruptly halted? The world 
waits, horrified, thinking of Sera- 
jevo . . . Confused? Turn to 
Shaw’s “Outline of Governments.” 
To quote briefly: 


“Jugoslavia (dictatorial monarchy) 
is torn by a race question—a conflict 
between her two branches of the 
southern Slavs, the Serbs and the 
Croats.” King Alexander was a Serb; 
his assassin a Croat. ... “Relations 
with Italy have not been good, due to 
territorial disputes affecting the Adri- 
atic region, and the Italian and Jugo- 
slav dictatorships have glared at one 
another ever since their very incep- 
tions.”” The fatal meet- 
ing of the Jugoslav 
King and the French 
Foreign Minister was, 
mainly, to keep French 
support for Jugoslavia 
and discourage a Fran- 
co-Italian alliance. 
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Shaw’s Outline of Governments 


—astutely and clearly describes 
every government in the world, its 
dominant political personalities and 
its history. Brief and concise, yet 
comprehensive, it places essential 
information quickly at your finger- 
tips. The New York Times declares 
it “a book any reader will be glad to 
have constantly at his elbow.” 


New—Popular Atlas 


* One step behind the political set- 
up is the dominating physical char- 
acter of each nation. To be able to 
see for yourself what and where 
news is breaking Hammond’s New 
“Atlas of the World” proves itself 
indispensable. 100 full-page maps 
in color and exhaustive information, 
carefully indexed, will carry you be- 
hind the scenes in the present fer- 
ment in governments. Be informed. 


Shaw’s Outline of Governments 


Hammond’s Atlas of the World 


These two books are yours, absolutely free, with a two 
year subscription to the REVIEW OF REVIEWS; that 
famous, dependable magazine that presents a monthly 
résumé, a sorting out, of all the current news, opinion, 
thought, movements and ideas throughout the world, with 
a fore-cast of coming trends. See coupon for special offer. 


% 2 Valuable Books FREE 


| T REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP., yw. 1034 
233 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. | 


Please send me—postpaid—the two free volumes 
and enter my subscription to the Review of 
Reviews for two full years at the regular rate. 
Enclosed find my first payment of $1. If pleased 
with the books I will send further payments of $1 a 
month for five months for the subscription. Other- 
wise I will return the books at your expense within 
one week, cancel the subscription and you will 
refund my $1. 


ADDRESS eee ee ee eee eee eee rere eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


Full cash with order only $5.50 
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te EN Tks RE Pry Yi! See cial Tuning 
Feature Improves Selectivity, Tone 


IMPLY hook Walco Aerial Eliminator on back of radio 
—forget yards and yards of aerial trouble! Size only 
8 x 5 inches. Eliminates ugly wires all over room, on 
roof, or hanging out window. Gives volume and distance 
equal to out-door aerial with far BETTER SELECTIVITY. 
NO MORE NUISANCE 
OR DANGER la f 
Easy to connect Walco Aerial . Ly 
Eliminator in 2 minutes with- (Fr 
out tools! Ends all dangers of \W 
lightning, storms, short cir- 


DYNAMIC 


cuits. No more clicks and noise 
from wind and rain. NOW 
you can hook up radio in any 
room. No wires show. 


SEND NO MONEY 
Try It 5 Days 


(Bs 1: 
at Our Risk! 
Merely mail the coupon. 


No 
money necessary now. When delivered pay postman $1, 
plus few cents postage. If not delighted, return it in 5 days— 
your $1 refunded at once. ELECTRICAL LABORATORIES 
CoO. 41 East 25th St., Dept. 1710, New York City 


ELECTRICAL LABORATORIES CO., Dept. 1710 





141 East 25th Street, New York City 

Send Walco Aerial Eliminator, with instructions. Will 
pay postman $1, plus few cents postage. If not delighted, 
will return in 5 days for $1 refund. 

DOR caiccticcninceosese 





Address 
a Check here if ENCLOSING $1—thus saving postage 
charges. Same refund Guarantee applies. 
DEALERS—Write for proposition 


WHAT Is THIS 
STRANGE FORCE 


—the thinking mind? 


You begin to Live when you learn 
to heed this inner mind, awakening 
your natural thought forces. For 
centuries the Rosicrucians have collected and 
guarded basic facts on successful living; truths 
which guide one’s path through life. For ree booklet, 


oxens how to acquire this knowledge, write Scribe 
L.B.W., RosicRUCIAN BROTHERHOOD, San Jose, Calif. 
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of the Scottish lass more than 400 
tiraes in New York. Her picture ver- 
sion of the Barrie play was released 
this week by MGM. 

The soap company’s advertising 
agency refused to announce how much 
they pay their actors. “If we made pub- 
lic these salaries, we couldn’t bargain 
with the others.” 


AUDIENCES: CBS Takes on More 
Space for Pleased Radio Fans 


Weekdays 6,000 thrill-seekers get 
free tickets every night to see radio 
stars broadcast in New York. Sun- 
days, when more dramatic features 
are scheduled, the figure mounts to 
9,500. Visitors pay admission not in 
coin but in handclapping. They have 
to cheer, stamp, and whistle when the 
announcer hoists a sign marked “Ap- 
plause.”’ 

National Broadcasting Co.’s studios 
can seat 3,200 guests at one time. Only 
a few hundred can jam into Columbia 
Broadcasting System’s cramped rooms. 
To accommodate more, CBS six months 
ago leased a Broadway theatre. Last 
week it leased another one. That gave 
it two radio playhouses, which together 
seat about 1,800 persons. 

Radio fans have a hard time obtain- 
ing complimentary cardboards. Spon- 
sors take the lion’s share and distri- 
bute them as “a good-will gesture” 
among salesmen, dealers, and buyers. 
The others go to the networks, which 
allot them to radio editors and distin- 
guished visitors. The general public’s 
appetite for tickets is seldom satisfied. 
CBS and NBC try to soothe fans with 
tickets to sustaining and unimportant 
broadcasts. 

M. H. Aylesworth, NBC’s president, 
points out that radio audiences are 
allowed to stay no longer than an hour. 
Therefore, even on the network’s big- 
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NOTE: Inquiries invited from 
readerswhodonot ordinarily an- 
swer “baldness” advertisements 





The Post Institute Presents a Revolutionary New Hair Discovery 


rome 12 years of laboratory research, the In- 

stitute has extracted from pituitary glands a 
rare element for the hair. This new element, which 
costs $4,000.00 per p d to produce, has been 
combined with ‘Cher unusual ele- 
ments to form ULTRASOL, the 
entirely new hair treatment, certi- 
fied to conform to the highest 
standards of purity and safety, easi- 
ly applied at home. Already UL- 











TRASOL has won enthusiastic endorsement from 
distinguished users. The ethics of the Institute, 
however, preclude exaggerated claims; the merits 
of ULTRASOL are left to the evidence of your 
own eyes. 

To introduce its new discovery, the Institute invites 
you to try ULTRASOL without cost. A full treat- 
ment will be sent FREE on receipt of your name 
and address. Please enclose 10c to help defray 
distributing costs. Address 


POST INSTITUTE, Dept. 21, 105 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 





gest nights, radio theatres don’t cut in- 
to the attendance at Manhattan’s huge 
cinema salons. “We bring the people 
downtown,” says Mr. Aylesworth, “and 
after the broadcast, they all go to the 
movies.” 

Nightly from 7 to 11 o’clock E.S.T,, 
the networks’ military pages are busy 
herding audiences into the right studios. 
Smokers and children under 6 are not 
allowed. Seats are not too comfortable. 
Because of fire laws the studios have 
movable “funeral parlor” chairs instead 
of permanent, upholstered ones. 

Most visitors suppress coughs and 
sneezes. They think the noise would 
be heard in California or Honolulu. But 
microphones are immune to these inter- 
ruptions. Only a scream of major pro- 
portions could be picked up. Neither 
network has ever had a loud-mouthed 
intruder. “They’re too scared,” says 
CBS officials. 

Nevertheless precautions are taken. 
The section of the “mike” facing the 
audience is dead. Radio engineers bring 
it to life when applause is called for. 














SIDESHOW 





Scare: At the Michigan Reforma- 
tory in Ionia shots rang out, a siren 
screeched, and trusties dropped to the 
ground to avoid gunfire. Into the 
prison yard stepped Guard Frank Mar- 
ion. Proudly he held aloft a bullet- 
riddled cock pheasant. 

ProoF: Vernon Davis’s class in the 
Deering, Mo., high school debated how 
many feathers grew on a hen. After 
school Vernon went home, killed a hen, 
and counted 8,537 feathers. 

STRATEGY: “Young lady—unreliable, 
dishonest, lazy, desires position, cook's 
helper, waitress, soda-fountain clerk, 
saleslady; short hours, big pay; poor 
references. I don’t want to work but 
have to. Phone Linwood 8376.” The 
number was that of Zada Spencer, 30, 
Kansas City spinster, who could not 
get a job when she advertised her capa- 
bility. Her belittling advertisement 
brought her 500 facetious calls, but no 
offer of a job. 

Bic Game: Salvatore Vitalo was 
hauled into a New York City court with 
a shotgun and a dead robin. He ex- 
plained he was fond of stalking wild 
mushrooms with a gun and now and 
then came across a dead bird. 

TriumPH: In Erie, Pa., a cat toyed 
with a mouse. When puss was ready to 
eat him she opened her mouth wide. 
The mouse jumped into her jaws, bit 
her tongue, rushed down her throat, 
and choked her to death. 

Vanity: In Rasnik, Croatia, a friend 
told Angjelija Nukitch she was the 
most beautiful girl in the world. Last 
week another friend told her there was 
a prettier girl in Zagreb. She went out 
to the barn and hanged herself. 
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Born: To Mr. and Mrs. John Rothen- 
stein, a daughter, in Sheffield, England. 
The child is a granddaughter of Sir 
William Rothenstein, the English artist. 

MarrieD: Charlotte Kelsey Dorrance, 
heiress to the Campbell Soup fortune, 
and William Coxe Wright, twice na- 





ACME 
W. C. Wright, Tennis Star, and 
His Bride, Heiress to Soup Fortune 


tional singles court tennis champion, in 
the Dorrance home at Radnor, Pa. 


* John Stuart Martin, head managing 
editor of Time, and Mrs. Eleanor Sparks 
Mott, daughter of Sir T. Ashley Sparks, 
American director of the Cunard-White 
Star Steamship Co., in Chestnut Grove 
Church, Jacksonville, Md. 

BIRTHDAY: Admiral William S. Sims, 
wartime commander of the United 
States Navy, 76, Oct. 15. He spent the 
day with his wife at their Newport 
residence. 


* Childe Hassam, American painter, 75, 
Oct. 17. He spent the day with Mrs. 
Hassam at Willow Bend, his Summer 
home at East Hampton, Long Island. 


* Annie S. Peck, mountain climber, 84, 


_ Oct. 19. “I suppose,” she said, “I shall 


be more famous for climbing Mount 
Huascaran in Peru than for anything 
else . . . But I regard my work in 
promoting friendly relations with South 
America as far more important.” 


* Joe Humphreys, sports announcer, 
62, Oct. 19. The man who has been an- 
nouncing boxing and wrestling matches, 
baseball games, and track meets since 
he was 18 has decided that in all that 
time there was only one really great 
boxer__Terry McGovern. 

Lert: By Edward West (Daddy) 
Browning, an estate estimated at from 
$7,000,000 to $10,000,000. The will was 
read the day after the minister con- 
ducting his funeral service hoped that 
“if there is a gardener in heaven, he 
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will keep Edward Browning supplied 
with orchids.” 

Cutting off his widow, Peaches Heen- 
an Browning, with about $6,000 a year, 
Daddy Browning left his adopted 
daughter, Dorothy Sunshine, $25,000 a 
year. Besides bequests to relatives and 
charities, he left six annual prizes of 
$250. 

These are to go to persons who 
prevent cruelty to children or promote 
peace; spread the Gospel; uplift morals; 
produce the most useful invention in 
the arts; contribute the most useful dis- 





covery in medicine; do most for con- | 
servation of lands or the increase of | 


fish, birds, and animals. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, president of 


Columbia University, heads the trustees | 


of this fund. 


Diep: Field Marshal Alexander von 
Kluck, 88, commander of the First 
German Army in 1914, in Berlin. He 
headed the troops that pushed through 
Belgium to within a few miles of Paris 
during the first days of the war. 

Whether the German high command 
blundered or von Kluck disobeyed or- 
ders remains in doubt. But he left a 
30-mile gap between his forces and von 
Moltke’s. France’s taxicab army was 
rushed into the gap to win the first bat- 
tle of the Marne. Paris was saved, the 
Germans retreated, and von Kluck, who 
was wounded shortly afterwards, re- 
tired in disgrace for the rest of the war. 


® Asa Keyes, 57, former Los Angeles 
District Attorney, of a stroke, in Bev- 
erly Hills. Energetic and ruthless in his 
prosecutions, he sent more than 5,000 
persons to jail in 25 years. He at- 
tained national prominence with the 
prosecution of William Edward Hick- 
man, hanged for the kidnaping and 
murder of Marian Parker. 

Just before he was to retire, he was 
accused of taking a $140,000 bribe from 
the bankrupt Julian Petroleum Corp. 
Convicted, he went to San Quentin 
Prison where he was carefully guarded 
from other convicts he had sent there. 


He was pardoned by Governor Rolph. | 





® Other Deaths: Richard Louis Sprague, | 


third of his family to serve as Ameri- 
can Consul in Gibraltar, rounding out 
102 years of Sprague consuls in that 
post ... Hal G. Evarts, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post writer and author of Western 
novels ... Gaston Plantiff, secretary to 
Henry Ford and passenger on the 1915 
Peace Ship .. Santiago Ramon y 
Cajal, histologist, the only Spaniard 
ever to receive the Nobel Prize for 
science Brig. Gen. Ernest A. 
Garlington, Indian fighter and Inspec- 





tor General of the army from 1906 | 


until 1917. 


Sick List: Secretary of State Cordell | 


Hull (cold): resting. 

President Thomas Garrigue Masaryk 
of Czechoslovakia (paralysis and eye- 
trouble): regaining sight and able to 
walk. 

Dr. Axel Munthe, author of “The 
Story of San Michele” (blindness): 
sight restored by operation. 

Lorraine Graham, 14-year-old rodeo 
performer (shoulder dislocated and leg 
broken in fall from horse): in-hospital. 
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ON THE CHIN! 


NICE GIRLS DONT CARE 
FOR ANY ROUGH STUFF- 
EVEN WHISKERS / 




















Co. —Ingram’s Sha 


TRY INGRAM'S SHAVING CREAM- 
ITS COOL LATHER WILL LET 
YOU SHAVE AS CLOSE AND OFTEN 
AS YOU LIKE WITHOUT RAZOR- 
STING OR AFTER-SHAVING 
RAWNESS. DRUGGISTS HAVE 
INGRAMS IN TUBES AND 


JARS. 














DISTINGUISHED 


...in name, location, service 


The DELMONICO carries on the 
famed tradition of its past... 
meeting every demand of a 
most discriminating clientele. 


ROOF RESTAURANT AND BAR 
NOW OPEN ON 32nd FLOOR 


SINGLE ROOMS from $4.00 
DOUBLE ROOMS from $6.00 
SUITES from $8.00 


HOTEL 











Park Avenue at 59th Street 
New York 


UNDER RELIANCE DIRECTION 
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SHORT STORIES: 4 First Book 
By William (Goryan) Saroyan 


THE DARING YOUNG -MAN-ON THE‘FLY- 
ING ‘TRAPEZE: -By William Saroyan, 270 
pages, 52,000 words. Random House, New 
York. $2.50. 

A new planet has swum into the ken 
of literary explorers. There has been 
some doubt about the name, but the 
publishers of this short-story collection 
have chosen to call him William Saro- 
yan. 

He was born in California of Ar- 
menian parents. For ten years he 
wrote short stories that never got into 
print. Finally Hairenik, an Armenian 
newspaper in Boston, saw the light and 
published some of them. Edward J. 
O’Brien, short-story judge living in 
England, chose one for his annual an- 
thology. The author signed himself 
Sirak Goryan. 

, A year ago he sent a piece to Whit 

Burnett, editor of Story Magazine. This 


time he signed himself. William Saro-, 


yan. Mr. Burnett bought the story and 
asked for more. Then he received a 


sheaf of tales from Sirak Goryan (who i 
said he was a cousin of Saroyan). Mr. | 


Burnett turned them down, saying they 
were cheap imitations. He and O’Brien 
Subsequently waged a transatlantic 
controversy over which was the better 
writer, Saroyan or Goryan. 

At last in July Burnett received an 
apologetic letter stating that the two 
Armenians were one. 

When Mr. Saroyan’s book came out 
last week critics on both sides of the 
Atlantic rushed into print. Crediting 
him with “disturbing vision” and “a 
sense of earth,” they greeted him with 
unusual praise. 

Twenty-six stories appear in this 
book. They concern sensitive souls who 
are heavy with self-expression. Mr. 
Saroyan (who was born among vine- 
yards, wanted to be a pianist, and in- 
stead became a teletype operator) is a 
connoisseur of words. 

His pages abound: with ~ brilliant 
phrases and bright ideas. They have 
little .continuity. The opening sen- 
tence of the first story has 93 words 
in it, beginning “Horizontally wakeful 


amid universal widths, practising laugh-. 


ter and mirth, satire, the end of all, 
of Rome and yes of Babylon, clenched 
teeth, remembrance, much warmth 
volcanic ...” 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY: H. G. Wells 
Turns the Pages of His Life 


EXPERIMENT IN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By H. 
G. Wells. 707 pages, 250,000 words. Index, 
Illustrations. Macmillan, New York. $4. 


“Everyone, of course, is more or less 
like this, but I am of the kind, I think, 
which is more so.” 

England’s dauntlessly prolific author 
makes this remark about his imper- 
fect memory. It could stand as an apt 
comment on his whole life. His world- 
wide fame is due to neither to luck nor 
special genius. 
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This is the autobiography of a man 
who made his name by sheer persist- 
ence. Mr. Wells started life as the 
son of an indigent storekeeper and an 
overworked lady’s maid. He had to 
work for his education. He made five 
false starts before stumbling into a 
literary career. 

Mr. Wells has never been hailed as a 
final authority in any branch of knowl- 
edge. Yet he breathes achievement. 
Seventy-five volumes have come from 
the Wellsian pen. Three of them, “The 
Outline of History” (which sold more 
than 3,000,000 copies), ‘““The Science of 
Life,” and “The Work, Wealth, and 
Happiness of Mankind,” constitute a 
one-man encyclopedia. Their author is 
so well known that he had no trouble 
last Spring in arranging interviews 
with Franklin D. Roosevelt and Joseph 
Stalin. 

He ascribes his good fortune large- 
ly to two broken legs. When he was 
7 he smashed a tibia when a friend 
tripped him. The ensuing long stay in 
bed gave him his first chance to do a 





SiruaawoenAt 
H. G. Wells: His Seventy-Fifth 
Volume Tells About H. G. Wells 


lot of reading and to develop the scien- 
tific interests which have stayed with 
him ever since.. Three years after- 
ward his storekeeping father fell from 
a ladder, was crippled, and had to 
abandon a part-time job as cricket in- 
structor. To balance the family budget 
Mrs. Wells secured a housekeeper’s 
position and took Herbert with her 
away from the Wells store. This saved 
him from following his father’s busi- 
ness. 

After trying his hand twice as a 
draper and three times as a teacher 
Wells took several stabs at free-lance 
journalism. Success did not come until 
an American millionaire broke up a 
London magazine office. William Wal- 
dorf Astor of New York went to Eng- 
land, bought The Pall Mall Gazette, 
and ordered the editor to change his 
politics. The staff immediately re- 
signed, making way for a young edi- 
tor called Harry Cust, who liked Wells’s 
writing. 

From then on, things were easy. 
Weils plunged into controversy with 
articles and best-sellers-which annoyed 
everybody from preachers to Henry 


James. “Ann Veronica,” graced with 
a 1909 heroine who recognized sex as 
an important part of true love, made 
moralists’ fur fly. The author was os- 
tracized. When the storm died down, 
he says, “things were never quite the 
same again in the world of popular 
English fiction.” 'Temperamental hero- 
ines with a zest for illicit love had come 
to stay. 

The “Experiment in Autobiography” 
is verbose and rambling, but readers 
hardy enough to push through the tide 
of words are amply repaid. 


LITTLE REVIEWS: America’s 
Future; Arlen; Diamond Jim 


AMERICA’S HOUR OF DECISION. By Glenn 
Frank. 256 pages, 60,000 words. Whittle- 
sey House, McGraw-Hill, New York; $2.50 


The president of Wisconsin Univer- 
sity, an incessant publicist, writes 
eleven essays notable as much for their 
vagueness as their eloquence. The 
“decision” he mentions is that between 
mismanaged or bureaucratic govern- 
ment on the one hand and enlightened, 
practical liberalism on the other. He 
favors liberalism without telling what 
kind. 

HELL! SAID THE DUCHESS. By Michael A: 
len. 241 pages. 46,000 words. Doubleday 
Doran, New York, $2. 

In suave, sophisticated accents, this 
Anglo-Armenian author (whose “The 
Green Hat” was the rage ten years 
ago) tells the tale of “Jane the Ripper,” 
a modern peeress suspected of a string 
of murders. Macabre and amusing. 
DIAMOND JIM: The Life and Times of James 

Buchanan Brady. By Parker Morell. 27 
paywes, 80,000 words. Index, Simon & Schus 
ter, New York. $3. 

True story of New York’s great 
show-off who said: “If you’re gonna 
make money, you’ve got to look like 
money,” and accordingly purchased 
about $2,000,000-worth of diamonds. 
Written by an expert on carats. 


THE GOLDEN VANITY. By Isabel Paterson 


372 pages, 88,000 words. Morrow, New 
York. $2.50. 
Novel of three contrasting girl 


cousins in New York during the boom 
era. The author, New York Herald 
Tribune book reviewer, draws charac- 
ters by recounting page after page of 
their thoughts. A plot is furnished by 
temperamental clashes and the financial 
upset of 1929. 


THE WHITE MONK OF TIMBUCTOO. By 
William Seabrook. 279 pages, 82,000 words 
Illustrations. Harcourt, Brace, New York. 


$3. 
The remarkable life of Auguste Du- 
puis. He was sent as a missionary to 
Timbuctoo 39 years ago, later went 
native, begat black children, was named 
Yakouba, and is today a government 
official in the Sudan. The style is chatty. 


MR. UNDERHILL’S PROGRESS. By Elizabeth 
Corbett. 344 pages, 78,000 words. Reynal «& 
Hitchcock, New York. $2. 


Racked by routine, Mr. Underhill, 4 
lawyer, at the age of 50 gets a new 
lease on life. He leaves his’ office for 
an antique shop, gets mixed up in 4 
young people’s stormy love affair, and 
achieves a romance of his own. 
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he real test of the merit of most any article lies in "repeat" sales 


... you like a brand of cigarettes so well that you order it again 
and again—the real test of News-Week's popularity is repeat orders— 


subscription renewals. 


News-Week, founded to fill a definite American need—(supplying the 
significant news of the world in compact form) does it in a typically 


American way—by giving the best, quickest and at the least expense. 


Thousands of subscribers feel that News-Week's method of news pres- 
entation is ideal. Thousands of satisfied '‘customers'' are renewing 


their association with News-Week. 


Renew your subscription by filling in the coupon. Enclose your remit- 


tance, and mail it to News-Week today. 


NEWS-WEEK, Inc., Rockefeller Center 
1270 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please renew my subscription for 2 yeors [] (104 issues) for $6, 


, 1 year (-) (52 issues) $4. This is to start at the expiration of my present 

52 (SSues ot yf subscription. My check is enclosed [(). Bill me later [). 
NAME___ _ 
ADDRESS 

















FREE 


To New Members 


of the 
Literary Guild 


EAST AND WEST 
The Collected Short Stories 


ve) | 


W. SOMERSET 


MAUGHAM 


OMERSE! 


Will you accept as our gift to you this beautiful 955 page Guild Edition of one of the most 
outstanding fiction writers of our times? Mr. Maugham has selected for this book the thirty 
of his own tales which he likes best. Among them are “Rain” which was made famous by 
Jeanne Eagels’ performance as Sadie Thompson; “The Pool”; “The Letter”; “The Alien 
Corn”, which many people rank among his finest work; and “The Book Bag”, the story 
Ray Long considered one of the best he had ever read though he could not publish it. 
Mr. Maugham has written a remarkable introductory essay on his own work. You will en- 


joy everyone of these fascinating tales of romance and adventure. 


30 Famous Stories Complete in One Volume 


Rain The Yellow Streak 
The Fall of Edward Barnard P. & O. 

Mackintosh Jane 

Red The Round Dozen 
Honolulu The Creative Impulse 
The Pool Miss King 

The Letter The Hairless Mexican 
Before The Party Guilia Lazzari 

The Force of Circumstance The Traitor 

The Outstation His Excellency 


Mr. Harrington’s Washing 
Footprints in the Jungle 
The Human Element 
Virtue 

The Alien Corn 

The Book-Bag 

The Vessel of Wrath 

The Door of Opportunity 
The Back of Beyond 

Neil MacAdam 


This big entertaining book will be given to you absolutely free if you take advantage of 


this special offer of Guild Membership. 


WHAT FREE MEMBERSHIP MEANS 


The advantages of membership are numerous. The Guild provides the 
most complete, economical, and convenient book service in the country. 
The famous Editorial Board selects each month an outstanding new book 
just published. If you want the Guild selection for the month, it is sent 
to you on approval. You may return it in five days, or you may keep it 
and pay only $2.00 (plus a few cents carrying charges) for it regardless 
of the retail price. (The regular retail prices of Guild selections range 
from $2.50 to $5.00.) If you do not want to examine the Guild selection 
for the month, then you may take your choice from twenty other out- 
standing books selected from all the publishers’ lists and recommended by 
the Editors, or the Guild will deliver, postage prepaid, any other book in 
print you wish at the publisher’s prices. 

However, if you do not want any book that month, you are not obligated 
to take any. You may buy as few as four books during the year to enjoy 
all advantages of membership. 


Mail This Coupon Today 


FREE—SHORT STORIES OF W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM 


The Literary Guild of America, Dept. 10-ANW, 
244 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Enroll me without charge as a member of The Literary Guild of America and send 

me the Member's Handbook. I am to receive free each month the Guild maga- 

zine Wings and all other membership privileges for one year. I agree to purchase 

at least four books of my choice through the Literary Guild during the year 
either Guild selections or otherwise-—and you guarantee to protect me against 

any increase in price of Guild selections during this time. 

In consideration of this agreement you will send me at once, FREE, a copy of 


Name 
Address 


City. seaeihisciphibande : - i State donabtnh 
Subscriptions from Minors Must Have Parent’s Signature 
This offer restricted to persons living in the United States. If jou reside else- 
where write for information. Canadian inquiries should be addressei to McAinsh 
& Co., 388 Yonge Street, Toronto. 
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Monthly Literary Magazine ‘‘WINGS” is FREE 


During the year you will receive without charge 12 issues of “WINGS,’ 
a sparkling illustrated little journal with news of books and authors. In 
this magazine descriptions are given of the Guild’s current book selec- 
tions and recommendations. It is invaluable to everyone who wants to 
keep up-to-date on the new books. 


GUILD MEMBERS SAVE UP TO 50% 


Outstanding of all advantages of Guild membership, particularly at this 
time, is the saving in cost of books. Guild savings are not merely frac- 
tional savings. When you can get a $3.00, $4.00, or $5.00 book for only 
$2.00, you can see at once tnat your book bills can be cut in half, and 
that you can afford to buy more books you are most anxious to read this 
way than under any other plan. 


Subscribe Now—Send No Money 


The special features of Guild membership guarantee you greater econ- 
omy, convenience, and satisfaction than any other method of book buy- 
ing. Remember: members buy only the books they want and they may 
accept as few as four books a year. The Guild service starts as soon 23 
you send the coupon. Our present special offer gives you the big volume, 
East and West—The Collected Short Stories of W. Somerset Maugham, 
absolutely free. This book will come to you at once, together with the 
Member’s Handbook giving full information about the Guild Service and 
special savings. 





Editorial Board: Carl Van Doren, Burton Rascoe, 
Julia Peterkin, Joseph Wood Krutch 
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